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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE DUKE OF BEDFORD’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Correspondence of John, fourth Duke of Bedford. Se- 
lected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey. With 
an Introduction. By Lord John Russell. 8vo. 

Vol. III. pp. 440. London, Longmans. 

Acat may look at a king, quoth the adage; and a 
Reviewer may look at any body, however high, and 
any thing, however embarrassing. It was only last 
week we were treating of a King’s book—the Wal- 
halla of his Majesty of Bavaria; and now we are 
called upon to notice a volume by the Prime Mi- 
nister of England—a person, we wot, of not less 
power and consequence! -It is a pleasing task. 
The writings of Lord John Russell could never 
provoke acrimony or angry discussion. There is 
afairness and moderation about them which might 
serve as a model for biographical statement and po- 
litical opini is chessboard is not blacks and 
whites, but colours modified by human nature ; the 
dark relieved with sunnier tints, the bright toned 
down with shadows. Presuming that he must en- 
tertain a bias in favour of his ancestor, family, and 
principles, there is a degree of impartiality in this 
work which is most creditable to him and to his 
literature; and the result is calculated to be ex- 
tremely serviceable to him in the important and 
elevated station which he holds. A rational man 
makes far more way than a violent one; and steady 
temperance will surmount difficulties, and convert 
opponents into friends, who would have only be- 
come more bitter enemies to want of candour and 
intolerance. Mankind must consider consistency, 
whether for or against them, to be trustworthy and 
respectable,—the opposite to be faithless and in- 
secure as the shifting quicksands of the ocean bed. 

Having, in the two preceding volumes, brought 
these historical letters to the end of the reign of 
George the Second, the author, in the present vo- 
lume, concludes his task with a selection from 
January 1, 1761, to November 26, 1770, conse- 
quently pertaining to the first ten years of the 
reign of George the Third. We need not say that 
the events to which they relate are, or were, of 
high consequence; that they have much political 
interest, and that the parties who figure in them 
were the great public actors possessing vast influ- 
ence over the national weal and woe during a 
period not far removed from our own. But the 
Introduction is the portion which will most attract 
attention; and to it we shall, with one peculiar 
exception, confine this brief recognition, and the 
few remarks which we venture to offer in the way 
of corollary. 

“The period (says Lord John) which elapsed 
between the fall of Sir Robert Walpole and the 
Teign of George the Third was the age of small 
factions, The great Whig party, having had from 
the accession of the house of Hanover complete 
Possession of power, broke into many little sec- 
tions, divided from each other by personal predi- 
lections, and not by distinct lines of policy. Thus 
their quarrels and their friendships were preca- 
Nous and capricious: there was no reason why 
‘ay one statesman should not join with any other 
statesman to whom he had been the week before 
Most opposed; nor, to say the truth, was there 
any great question in dispute, like the revolution 
settlement, or the American war, or the French 
Wat, upon which parties widely separated in opi- 
pic Pisce take their stand. e cohesion of 
pouticians, thus loose and slight, became the sport 
of secret oe of interested cabal, of sudden 
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resentments, and discordant tempers. Had the 
character of Mr. Pitt been more conciliatory, his 
great qualities might have rallied around him a 
national party. We have noticed, in a former 
volume, the defects which prevented a union 
equally desirable for his own fame and the public 
welfare. We shall see in the present volume 
fresh instances of his unbending ambition and sul- 
len discontent; the bright flashes of genius, and 
the darkening cloud of infirmity. Neither did 
there exist any large atmosphere of public opinion, 
in which politicians moved. In the confined space 
from which the air was excluded, the guinea and 
the feather were of equal weight. In this state of 
parties George the Third ascended the throne.” 

In the situation thus described, Lord John, with- 
out stint, adopts the opinion that the king and 
Lord Bute set out upon a plan to acquire a royal 
supremacy over parliament, and still farther to 
break down the Whig coherencies so as to free the 
crown from the tyranny which George III. be- 
lieved that great aristocratic party to have exer- 
cised over his grandfather. Was this policy so 
imperatively called for against the “ little factions” 
and personal differences into which we have just 
been told they were already split? The Duke 
of Bedford was prominent among the leaders, and 
negotiated the peace with France, which was ap- 
proved by many distinguished statesmen, but re- 
viled by others, and extremely unpopular with the 
country. 

“The press (says Lord John) sent forth its contri- 
bution in abuse of the peace and the peace-makers : 
and many of the tracts published on the occasion 
are preserved in the British Museum. The ab- 
sence of argument in them is very remarkable. 
On the other hand, no French writer of any re- 
putation, except Voltaire, who was a personal 
friend of the Choiseuls, has mentioned the peace 
otherwise than as most injurious to the interests 
of France and disgraceful to the administration. 
The Duc de Praslin, in a private letter to the 
Duc de Nivernois, admits it to be ‘a bad peace,’ 
and only to be defended by the necessities of the 
country.” 

But to return to the alleged royal policy to which 
we have alluded (“I am thoroughly resolved,” 
wrote his Majesty to Lord Chatham, June 1767, 
“to encounter any difficulty rather than yield to 
faction,”) our author observes : 

“The letters of the king, the letters of Sir Gil- 
bert Elliot, the friend of Lord Bute, the statement 
of Mr. Adolphus, who on many points is singularly 
accurate, all corroborate the general view taken by 
Mr. Burke, in the ‘ Thoughts on the Causes of the 
present Discontents.’ Not that the plan of Lord 
Bute and his royal pupil was of so systematic a 
character, nor the government to be subverted of 
so beneficent a nature, as the great Whig statesman 
portrayed to the world; but that the project of re- 
storing to the Crown that absolute direction and 
control which Charles the First and James the 
Second had been forced to relinquish, and from 
which George the First and George the Second had 
quietly abstained, was entertained and attempted 
by George the Third, can hardly be doubted. 

“It must be owned that the moment was, in 
many respects, eminently auspicious to the execu- 
tion of such a plan. The Stuarts, as Mr. Adolphus 
remarks, had fallen into contempt; and the Whig 
families were no longer necessary to guard the 
parliamentary title of the house of Hanover. Let 
us add to this, that the Whigs were themselves 





broken into sections, separately weak, and too 


jealous of each other to combine. The Duke of 
Newcastle, the ancient chief of the party, had 
lowered himself by folly, and his party by corrup- 
tion. Lord Holland was hated, and could not 
stand alone; Mr. Pitt was haughty and self-willed, 
and had broken his connexion with the other 
Whig chiefs ; the Duke of Bedford, in his eagerness 
for peace, had acted with and under Lord Bute. 
Nor was the king deficient in the prudenée and 
caution requisite for the conduct of a refined 
scheme.” 

The negotiations and intrigues which marked 
these efforts, whether they were constitutional or 
the reverse, receive further illustration from this 
work ; and the following quotation, relative to one 
of the greatest movements, will be read with the 
more interest, coming from the quarter in our 
view. The Regency Bill virtually led to the fall of 
the Ministry; and Lord John states: 

“Mr. Grenville shewed on this occasion a want 
of his usual courage. If the cabinet had agreed 
to exclude the princess dowager, he should have 
made it a vital question in the House of Commons, 
and abided by the result. According to analogy, 
the queen consort ought to have been the only 
person named in the bill, and later regency acts 
have established this rule. The king could hardly 
have objected to a distinction for his wife, while he 
was justly offended at the marked exclusion of his 
mother, The insertion of the name of the princess 
by the opposition could not heal the wound thus 
inflicted. There were other sources of weakness. 
Mr. Grenville had likewise made himself obnoxious 
by the paltry economy .of refusing a grant of 
20,000/. for some ground at Pimlico, overlooking 
Buckingham house, where the king and queen re- 
sided; and the Duke of Bedford’s dislike of Lord 
Bute made him jealous to excess of that nobleman’s 
influence. 

** Such were the causes which shook to its foun- 
dation a ministry which had unopposed, and al- 
most unperceived, carried resolutions for imposing 
stamp-duties on America. The impolicy of a 
measure which made the first breach between 
Great Britain and her North American provinces, 
sowed the seeds of civil war, and dismembered the 
empire, failed to attract attention, and in no way 
weakened the administration; but their want of 
regard to the princess dowager, and of liberality 
to the king in a matter affecting his private com- 
fort, destroyed their power. Such were the fruits 
of the Bute system. The decision of the king was 
now formed. He requested the Duke of Cumber- 
land to enter into communication with Mr. Pitt, 
and endeavour to obtain his assistance. But this 
negotiation failed; Mr. Pitt declaring, ‘ he had no 
objection to go to St. James’s if he could carry the 
constitution with him,’ but declining to act with 
the Earl of Northumberland, who, as a friend of 
Lord Bute, had been mentioned as first lord of the 
treasury. The Grenville ministers, consisting of 
Mr. Grenville, the Lord Chancellor Northington, 
the Duke of Bedford, Lord Sandwich, and Lord 
Halifax, had a meeting in Downing Street to con- 
sider whether they should continue in office. They 
agreed to do so, on condition that Lord Bute should 
not be consulted, directly or indirectly; that his 
brother, Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, should be deprived 
of the conduct of the affairs of Scotland, and of the 
office of keeper of the privy seal of that kingdom ; 
and that Lord Granby should be placed at the head 
of the army. These conditions were carried by 
Mr. Grenville to the king. His majesty said there 





was no question of Lord Bute; that as his uncle, 
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the Duke of Cumberland, had been named as head 
of the army, it would not do to place another per- 
son there; and that he had promised Mr. Macken- 
zie the privy seal of Scotland for life. Mr. Gren- 
ville replied, ‘ In that case, sir, we must decline 
coming in.’ ‘ No,’ said the king; ‘ I won’t on that 
account put the whole kingdom in confusion, and 
leave it without any government at all; but I’ll 
tell you how that matter stands; that he has my 
royal word to continue in the office; and if you 
force me, from the situation of things, to violate 
my royal word, remember you are responsible for 
it, and not I.’ Upon that, Mr. Grenville said, 
‘Sir, we must make some arrangement for Mr. 
Mackenzie.’ The king replied, ‘ If I know any 
thing of him, he will give himself very little trou- 
ble about your arrangement for him.’ 

“ The ministry then consented to remain, giving 
up the point of Lord Granby, and obtaining the 
dismissal of Mr. Stuart Mackenzie. They would 
have done better to have insisted onthe appoint- 
ment of Lord Granby, and to have left Mr. Mac- 
kenzie in his office, without the power of directing 
the affairs of Scotland; for although the king had 
properly no right to pledge himself, without advice, 
to give an office for life, yet the violation of a royal 
promise was a harsh condition, and unnecessary to 
the honour of the ministry. The arrangement thus 
made amounted only to a truce, until the king 
could persuade some one else to take the govern- 
ment. The Duke of Bedford, angry at the mani- 
fest want of support from the court, asked for an 
audience of the king, before he left London for the 
summer. The interview took place on the 12th of 
June. The duke reminded his majesty of the terms 
on which the ministry had consented to resume 
their offices, and asked whether the promise made 
to them had been kept—whether the reverse was 
not the fact? whether Lord Bute had not been fa- 
voured, and the friends of the ministry discounte- 
nanced? Finally, he besought the king ‘ to per- 
mit his authority and his favour to go together; 
and ifthe last could not be given to his present 
ministers, to transfer to others that authority 
which must be useless in their hands, unless so 
strengthened.’ The king said little, except that 
he had not seen Lord Bute. Such was the ce- 
lebrated interview of which the libeller who 
wrote under the name of Junius has given so 
extravagant an account. After a version, in his 
own manner, of the Duke of Bedford’s language, 
he says the duke left the king in convulsions. 
Horace Walpole, scarcely less of a caricaturist, 
says: ‘Invectives against the princess were not 
spared ; nor threats of bringing Lord Bute to the 
block.’ Mr. Burke, speaking from report, calls 
the behaviour of the Duke of Bedford ‘brutal.’ 
It may excite some surprise in the reader to learn, 
that the only authentic account of this interview 
is that contained in a letter of the duke to his 
son-in-law, of which the substance has just been 
given, and in a memorandum written at the time 
to the same effect. It should be mentioned, also, 
that in the course of the very next session of pare 
liament the king made overtures to the Duke of 
Bedford with a view to his restoration to office; 
that a few years afterwards he was received with 
the greatest favour at court, and continued on the 
same terms to the end of his life. After this as- 
sertion of facts, I do not hesitate to avow that the 
conduct of the Duke of Bedford appears to me to 
have been frank, manly, and constitutional. There 
appears no reason to doubt, that from the com- 
mencement of the reign there was a party called 
the ‘ King’s friends,’ who attempted to exercise all 
real power, while the shew of it only was left to the 
responsible ministers; that on them all favour was 
bestowed, and by them the measures of the court 
were directed: that while such was their influence, 
they kept in the back-ground, occupying perman- 
ently lucrative subordinate places, and leaving the 
labour and the risk of political affairs in the osten- 
sible rulers of the country: that at a signal from 
the court, any minister was at once removed; and 





a subservient House of Commons were directed to 
transfer their votes to some other puppet, destined 
to hold a rank equally powerless, by a tenure 
equally precarious. 

“If there be truth in these delineations, it was 
surely the duty of an old counsellor of the crown to 
warn the sovereign of his danger; to implore him 
‘to permit his authority and his favour to go to- 
gether ;’? and either to invest his ministers with 
the influence belonging to his royal station, or to 
produce in open daylight the secret depositaries of 
his confidence. By such conduct the Duke of 
Bedford shewed that he well knew ‘ the eternal 
difference between a true and sworn friend of the 
monarchy and a slippery sycophant of the court.’ 
The king, having resolved to keep his favour for 
his private friends and the Bute party, told the 
chancellor that he considered the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s remonstrance as a resignation; nor could it 
be considered unhandsome to his ministers, after 
the alternative had been put to him, that he should 
take his choice of the course he preferred. He 
was resolved not to govern as George the First 
and George the Second had governed, by means 
of open parliamentary ministers; * * # 

‘*The king’s friends were always maintained, 
and the breath of their displeasure was fatal to the 
minister they disliked. Fifty small intriguers, Mr. 
Horace Walpole among the busiest, carried tales 
from one party to the other, inflamed animosities, 
betrayed confidences, assailed or thwarted the 
king, as their fancy or interest suggested. The 
question arises,—Was this dissolution of party 
favourable to the welfare of the country, and did it 
contribute to the comfort and happiness of the king? 
The first consequence which may fairly be attri- 
buted to this system is, the loss of America :— 
Mr. Grenville’s plan was rash and ill-considered ; 
but Mr. Grenville would have acted with con- 
sistent vigour, and would have made America re- 
spect a minister who was honest, manly, and 
straightforward. Lord Rockingham removed the 
cause of discontent; and a careful attention not to 
provoke new disputes might have averted the bad 
effects of a concession to popular resistance. In 
this manner Sir Robert Walpole overcame the 
evils attendant upon his defeat on the excise 
scheme. But when taxation was succeeded by re- 
peal, and that again by fresh taxation—when all 
was uncertainty, and all was weakness — when 
anger took the place of firmness, and fear was 
substituted for kindness, the enemies of England 
in America took courage. The king could not 
bear to yield his supremacy over America; his 
ministers dreaded to provoke discontent in Eng- 
land; Charles Townshend fell into the temptation 
of getting a revenue from the colonies, and raised 
inte fresh life a question upon which every thing 
might be hazarded, and scarcely any thing could 
be gained. The court rushed into war without 
foresight, to gratify the obstinacy of the monarch; 
Lord North consented to be the tool to carry it 
on, against his own opinion, and the division of 
the empire was the fatal consequence of a depar- 
ture from the principles of the constitution.” 

After delivering these sentiments, we are grati- 
fied to meet the following passages, which, to a 
‘considerable extent, excited our few preliminary re- 
marks. After quoting a diatribe of Burke’s on the 
evil of kings attempting to act of their own free 
will, the noble writer says: 

“These deplorable effects have been traced by 
some to the character of George the Third. But 
it has been the fate of that prince to have his 
faults greatly exaggerated. ad 26 ® 

“It must not be concealed that, with regard to 
Wilkes, more with regard to the American war, 
and still more with regard to the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics, the prejudices of the sovereign were shared 
by a large portion of his subjects. This it was, 
indeed, which rendered them so injurious in their 
effects. We may now estimate with some accuracy 
the effect of the Bute plan of superseding party 
by prerogative. The will of a prince of the most 
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ordinary understanding, of the most confined edy. 
cation, and of the most unhappy opinions, was 
made to prevail over the enlightened views of 
Lord Chatham, Lord Rockingham, Mr. Burke 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt. One of the great distine. 
tions of a free country, that of being governed 
by its ablest men, was at several periods of this 
reign entirely lost. The utmost confusion pre- 
vailed for the first ten years of this inauspicious 
system. Nothing, indeed, but the magnitude of the 
danger which the country incurred at the end of 
the American, and the commencement of the 
French wars, prevented George the Third from 
ruling the country by the Jenkinsons and the 
Addingtons, and excluding the greatest of his 
subjects altogether from the councils of the state, 

“ Party has no doubt its evils; but all the eyjjy 
of party put together would be scarcely a grain in 
the balance, when compared to the- dissolution 
of honourable friendships, the pursuit of selfish 
ends, the want of concert in council, the absence of 
a settled policy in foreign affairs, the corruption of 
separate statesmen, the caprices of an intriguing 
court, which the extinction of party connexion has 
brought and would again bring upon this country.” 

The writer of Junius comes under the severest 
animadversions of Lord Juhn Russell, and his a. 
saults upon the Duke of Bedford are shewn to be 
malignant and unjust, The general application of 
his remarks on that anonymous power are much to 
the purpose: 

“Such false drawing as that of Junius docs 
much to corrupt the public judgment. It is of 
the utmost importance that a nation should havea 
correct standard by which to weigh the character 
of its rulers. But if the weak and the misguided 
are called ‘traitors’ and ‘ villains ;’ still more, if 
purity of conduct is made the theme of invective 
as much as notorious dishonesty, the good are dis. 
couraged, the bad are comforted, and the indolent 
opinion of the idle multitude confounds in one 
sweeping condemnation the most unblemished of 
patriots with the most greedy of demagogues and 
the most corrupt of courtiers, * sda 

“ Mr. Fox never thought very highly of this 
writer; nor can his letters be regarded otherwise 
than as a disgraceful proof that considerable t:- 
lents may be devoted to the most malignant slau- 
der, and that calumnies may be so elaborately con- 
trived as to exist beyond the usual period of their 
ephemeral and loathsome life.’’ 

Towards the conclusion, his Lordship _prin's 
some miscellaneous extracts from the Duke of 
Bedford’s private journal, and thus sums up bis 
character: ‘ 

“ These extracts give some idea of the pursuits, 
occupations, and amusements of John, Duke of 
Bedford. Warm and eager in his disposition, ofa 
social and cheerful temper, he devoted himself 
with ardour to political affairs, enjoyed with keea 
delight the playhouse or the opera, and then 
turned with equal animation to see his oats cit 
ried, or join in a game of cricket. He was in 
many respects a great contrast to the Karl of Ches- 
terfield. That accomplished and witty person Was 
often right in his political views, and always pointed 
in the expression of his opinions. The Duke! 
Bedford was sometimes very right, and sometimes 
exceedingly wrong ; but his study of the subject was 
always better than the language of his speeches 
Lord Chesterfield endeavoured to imitate the pro- 
fligacy, the levity, the neglect of moral duties of 
the French nobility. The Duke of Bedford liked 
a jolly companion, and an athletic game, but was 
deeply attached to the religion of his country and 
the society of his own family. Lord Chesterfiel 
endeavoured, though in vain, to teach his son the 
arts of intrigue, and a tone of clever insivcerlly 
upon all subjects. The Duke of Bedford attained 
his utmost wishes when he saw his son married 
a virtuous woman, and in the enjoyment — 
tic happiness. The want of practical religion 4° 
morals which Lord Chesterfield held up to a 
tion, conducted the French nobility to the guillo- 
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tine and emigration ; the honesty, the attachment 
to his religion, the country habits, the love of 
home, the activity in rural business and rural 
sports, in which the Duke of Bedford and others 
is class delighted, preserved the English aris- 
tocracy from a flood which swept over half of Eu- 
rope, laying prostrate the highest of her palaces, 
and scattering the ashes of the most sacred of her 
monuments, The Duke of Bedford was spared the 
trials of a protracted and helpless old age. It was 
only during the last six months of his life that his 
infirmities so far increased as to make all bodily 
exertion painful to him; and after a fruitless 
trial of the Bath waters, in the autumn of 1770, 
he returned to Woburn early in December, with 
very faint hopes of amendment. Still, although 
his body was, to use his own words, ‘in a very 
decrepit state,’ neither the strength of his cha- 
neter nor the warmth of his feelings seems to 
have been materially impaired. No sooner had 
he heard of the inundations in the Fens, than he 
took the lead in the benevolent exertions made for 
the relief of the sufferers. He likewise continued 
to shew the same lively interest in the fortunes of 
his friends, especially of those who most needed 
his assistance; and so late as the 25th, addressed 
an earnest appeal to Lord North on behalf of a 
gentleman who had long faithfully served him as a 
secretary. Nor was his attachment to rural pur- 
suits less lasting. He continued his usual entries 
of agricultural and other business done or to be 
done on his property up to the 4th of January, 
that being only eleven days previous to his de- 
cease, which took place on the 15th of the same 
month, in the 61st year of his age.”’ ; 

We have promised our readers one quotation 
differing from those the nature of the work has 
demanded from us in order (however desultorily) 
to illustrate it; but we will favour them with 
two: lst, an account of Vauxhall as it was when 
the Duke wrote his journal; and, 2dly, the let- 
ter from Gainsborough, the artist, which we ori- 
ginally intended. 

1, Vauxhall, 17th August, 1778.—“ Went to the 
King’s levee ; where I took leave and kissed his 
hand, on my going to Ireland. Finding that the 
King of Denmark was returned to his lodgings, I 
stepped over, and saw him. I went from Miss 
Wrottesley’s, between nine and ten, with a party 
in the Admiralty barge, to Vauxhall. We supped 
there, and had a very pleasant evening; and, just 
at twelve o'clock, the King of Denmark, with a 
large party of ladies, viz. Lady Harrington and 
her two daughters, Madame Pouskin, and my 
iece, Lady Capel, and a great many gentlemen, 
came into the gardens from Ranelagh, by water. 
The band of music was re-summoned into the 
orchestra, and a fine march of Handel’s was 
played at his entrance, and the music was con- 
tinued for some time, and the famous hautboy Fis- 
cher played remarkably well. The king then 
Went to supper in the pavilion with his company, 
and Lord Weymouth and I went up to pay our 
courtto him. At half an hour before two, Miss 
Betty W. and myself returned to Bedford House.” 

2. Gainsborough’s Letter.*—‘ Bath, May'29, 1768. 
~My Lord Duke,—A most worthy honest man, 
and one of the greatest geniuses for musical com- 
Positions England ever produced, is now in Lon- 
don, and has got two or three members of Parlia- 
ment along with him out of Devonshire, to make 
‘plication for one of the receivers of the land-tax 
of that county, now resigned by a very old man, 
one Mr. Haddy. His name is William Jackson ; 
lives at Exeter; and for his plainness, truth, and 
ingenvity, at the same time, is beloved as no man 
‘ver was, Your grace has doubtless heard his 
compositions ; but he is no fiddler, your grace may 

€ my word for it: he is extremely clever and 
good, is a married man witha young family, and 

* qualified over and over for the place; has got 





* The celebrated painter; several of his works adorn 
thewalls of Woburn Abbey,’ ‘The portrait of the Duke of 
Bedford to this work is from his pencil, 





friends of fortune, who will be bound for him in 
any sum; and they are all making application to 
his grace the Duke of Grafton to get him this 
place.* But, my Lord Duke, I told him they 
could not do it without me; that I must write to 
your grace about it, He is at Mr. Arnold’s, in 
Norfolk Street in the Strand; and if your grace 
would be pleased to think of it, I should be ever 
bound to pray for your grace. Your grace knows 
that Iam an original, and therefore, I hope, will 
be the more ready to pardon this monstrous free- 
dom from your grace’s, &c. 
“Tuo, GAINSBOROUGH.” 








THE MURDER OF SIR T,. OVERBURY. 


The Great Oyer of Poisoning: the Trial of the Earl 
of Somerset for the Poisoning of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, in the Tower of London, and various matters 
connected therewith, from contemporary MSS. By 
Andrew Amos, Esgq., late Member of the Supreme 
Council of India. 8vo, pp. 551. London, R. 
Bentley. 

Tue legal mind and the common mind of men, 

gifted with the same degrees of intellect, possess, 

certainly, very different characteristics. We can 

conceive no astonishment greater than that of a 

thoroughly well-informed individual, perfectly 

honest and liberal, having by some tricasserie got 
into a scrape, consulting a friend, one of the most 
honourable lawyers the profession could boast, and 
finding from him that he had not a leg to stand 
upon; that instead of being a victim, he was little 
better than a swindler; and that motives, unex- 
ecuted designs, and disregard of documentary 
proofs, pro or con, were to be accounted but as 
covers for roguery; though in this instance he 
might suppose the whole thing was merely the 
want of forethought, caution, and prudence. Moral 
convictions are nothing in the eye of the law; even 
certainties are doubtful. Ingenuity has no recog- 

nition of ingenuousness; truth is so often proved a 

liar, that it is quite ridiculous to think of pinning 

any belief to it. 

The present volume is an able and astute piece 
of legal investigation, and applied to a historical 
mystery which has ever been of much public inter- 
est. Whether the author’s arguments will bear 
out his conclusions, is another question: at any rate 
we have to say that on some important points they 
have failed to convince us. The broad results 
seem to be, that Somerset was nearly, if not entirely, 
guiltless of the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury ; 
and that King James was the poisoner, having 
carried on an assassination-plot contemporaneously 
(though separately) with that confessed by the 
Countess, and for which her presumed accomplices 
were hanged, And even far beyond this royal 
atrocity, it is all but directly charged that James 
murdered his own son Prince Henry, and also 
Lady Arabella Stuart ; and was, as in other respects, 
a monster of indescribable cruelty. 

Poor Solomon! he never was so be-Neroed be- 
fore. Much obloquy has been shovelled upon his 
grave; but Mr. Amos has covered it with a moun- 
tain of filth, It must be owned, these were queer 
times altogether; and a great deal has come down 
to us from them, disjuncta membra, that can be 
but ill understood. Charles and Buckingham’s 
Spanish trip has as yet been only very feebly de- 
veloped; and we observe persons dimly shining 
on the outer edge of the court and political life, 
from the reign of Henry VII. to the Revolution, 
respecting whose characters and the circumstances 
attaching to them all is less than conjecture. 
That they were of some consequence some way or 
other, is almost all that we know; and Mr. Amos 
merely throws some distinct additional light on 
the fact, which we also knew, that public state- 
ments of public events, state-trials, executions, 
and state-papers deposited in the archives of the 
kingdom, were fabrications to suit particular pur- 
poses, and almost invariably perversions of the 





* The eminent musical composer, born at Exeter. 





truth, and forgeries. Sir Edward Coke and Bacon 
come miserably out of these affairs —the great 
lawyer an inhuman persecutor and corruptor of the 
stream of justice, and the chancellor weaker and 
more infamous, and both detestable sycophants. 
Those who were made away with on the scaffold, 
or on the road to it, were maligned by those who 
‘sent them thither,’ and their memories black- 
ened, as if that could whiten their destroyers. The 
last dying speeches attributed to the multitude of 
noble persons who were sacrificed by victorious 
factions are the most ludicrous compositions ever 
imagined to deceive a people: all acknowledge 
their guilt and the justice of their sentences, but, 
above all, the clemency and virtues of the butch- 
ers who have them brought to a shameful and 
painful public death. They are the best of cut- 
throats, ifwe believe the language put into the 
mouths of heads just about to be chopped off; and 
the erased, altered, and doctored papers which 
the highest functionaries of the times made no 
scruple to hatch and deposit as memorials for 
history forever. King James is always described 
as an ungainly fellow, and therefore we cannot 
fancy that he was an Adonis. But there appears 
to have been an inclination in anti-regal quarters 
during the Commonwealth, and anti-Stuart after 
1688, to attach more odium to mere peculiarities 
than were warranted by the circumstances. Thus 
the lolling out of his tongue, which was too large, 
when saluting men as well as women, is held by 
Mr. Amos, among others, to be full of the vilest 
suspicions. To us the deformity of the organ 
when performing that ceremony, still used in 
France, and then common to that country and 
Scotland, explains the odious “ slobbering,” with- 
out outraging human nature for other explanations. 
Again, it is quite true that James was a kind of 
Midas monarch in regard to the administration of 
the laws; a “judge and jury” in his interference 
with cases of every kind, criminal, political, con- 
troversial, theological, and civil, beyond any thing 
that can be credited in our more enlightened days, 
when we have judges independent of the crown, 
and at least the great landmarks of jurisprudence 
tolerably well defined (except among the lawyers 
themselves):—but this condition of matters does 
not seem to us to substantiate the sweeping charges 
of corruption and deliberate villany with which 
the author assails the too intermeddling, because 
too conceited and self-opinionated king. That he 
was the Bully Bottom in all business to be trans- 
acted, and was necessarily imperfect, erroneous, 
and injurious in many parts, does not exactly 
amount to the proof that he was the most abomi- 
nable being that ever existed. Such does Mr. 
Amos draw him; and into this picture he intro- 
duces, as we have noticed, portraits of Coke and 
Bacon in the darkest Spagnoletti colours of op- 
pression, falsehood, and cruelty, and, as if to com- 
plete a historical group of unexampled atrocity, 
Somerset, Overbury, Villiers, the servant Davis, 
and other minor actors, in a style so disgusting as 
to render it distressing to look upon even in idea. 
The sacrifice of Mrs. Turner, Weston, Helwysse, 
and Franklin, the tools, as it is made to appear, of 
the Countess of Somerset, in poisoning Overbury, 
is illustrated by a curious note respecting the or- 
thography of that period. It is upon the mention 
of Sir Gervase Helwysse, in the text, and says: 
“The spelling of this name is adopted from the 
autograph signature. In Howell's State Trials it 
is spelt Elwes. The following variations occur :— 
His name is written Sir Jeruays Eluishe by his 
predecessor in office, Sir William Wood; Sir Ger- 
vais Helwys in Weston’s examination, 29th Sept. 
1615; Sir Jervys Elvys in Secretary Winwood’s 
letter to the Commissioners, 24th Oct. 1615; Sir 
Jervace Helwisse in a letter by the Commissioners 
to Secretary Winwood, 26th Oct. 1615; Sir Ger- 
vase Helwise in the King’s warrant, 17th Nov. 
1615. His name is written Elwaies by Sir A. 
Weldon; Yelvis by Baker, 434; Sir Jervas Yelvis 
in the woodcut sheet of his dying speech in the 
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Library of the Antiquarian Society. Ger. Hel- 
wysse, Gervase Helwysse are his own signatures, 
18th Nov. 1615. See some curious examples of 
the uncertainty of ancient spelling mentioned in 
Barrington’s ‘Observations on the Statute 14th 
Edward III.’ On the five ancient ways of spel- 
ling the name of the celebrated actress Nell Gwynn, 
see Davies’s ‘ Roscius Anglicanus.’ On the four- 
teen ways of spelling the name of Villiers, see 
* Fuller’s Worthies.’ ” 

And, apropos of these criminals and others of 
that age, it is made quite evident that their con- 
fessions, or the quasi-confessions made for them, 
to be deposited among the state-papers, are not 
worth a doit. At the rack and on the scaffold they 
were made to say whatever their tormentors chose; 
and were glad to escape from life without enduring 
the horrors of prolonged tortures, which only led 
to the block after all. To justify their sufferings 
and slaughter, it was but natural to misrepresent 
and vilify them; and the extent to which this was 
done in the highest quarters is certainly one of the 
most remarkable features in the volume before us. 
* None of these four persons (observes Mr. Amos, 
speaking of the foregoing) were of consequence 
enough to have had any occasion of personal re- 
sentment against Sir T. Overbury. When we shall 
follow Sir G. Helwysse to the scaffold, we shall 
find him very communicative concerning the de- 
tails of his past life: but had it not been for this 
murder in the Tower, posterity would have known 
nothing of these subordinate conspirators, except 
possibly of Mrs. Anne Turner, the inventress or the 
introducer into England of the preparation of yel- 
low starch applied to ladies’ ruffs. Michael Sparke, 
who, under the affected latinised name of Scintilla 
published his ‘Truth brought to light by Time,’ in 
the year 1651, relates, with little probability of truth, 
that Mrs. Turner was actually sentenced by Sir E. 
Coke to be hanged at Tyburn in a ruffstiffened with 
her own yellow starch. This author appears to 
have been a severe censor morum, for he expresses 
a wish that the judges of his day would sentence 
female offenders to be hanged with naked bosoms 
and backs, as it might discourage the general prac- 
tice of ladies going about only halfclad. Howell, a 
contemporary of Mrs. Turner, in his Medulla, states 
that she did, in fact, wear a ruff at her execution, 
dyed with her yellow starch; and that, in conse- 
quence, this article of fashion became at once out 
of vogue. It has been seen that the Countess of 
Somerset appeared at her trial in a ruff. Stubbes, 
in his ‘ Anatomy of Abuses,’ applies a zealous cas- 
tigation to all the manners and practices of the day 
which were offensive to his puritanical spirit; but 
it has perversely happened, that his book is now 
the chief depository of all the obsolete extrava- 
gances ofour ancestors. The ruff, and its auxiliary 
the starch, are more particularly described in the 
pages of Stubbes than by any other author. He 
writes of the ladies of his day that have ‘ great and 
monstrous ruffes, made either of cambricke, holland, 
lawne, or els of some other the finest cloth that can 
be got for money, whereof some be a quarter of a 
yarde deepe; yea, some more, very few lesse; so 
that they stande a full quarter ofa yarde (and more) 
from their neckes, hanging over their shoulder- 
points, insteade of a vaile. But if Holus with his 
blasts, or Neptune with his storms, chaunce to hit 
upon the crasie barke of their brused ruffes, then 
they goeth flipfap in the winde, like ragges that 
flew abroad, lying upon their shoulders like the 
dishcloute of a slut. But, wot you what? The 
devil, as he, in the fullnesse of his malice, first in- 
vented these great ruffes, so hath he now found out 
also two great pillers to beare up and maintaine 
this his kyngdome of great ruftes (for the devil is 
kyng and prince over all the children of pride). 
The one arche or piller, whereby his kyngdome of 
great ruffes is underpropped, is a certain kinde of 
liquid matter, which they call starch, wherein the 
devil hath willed them to wash and die their ruffes 
well; and this starch they make of divers colors 
and hues, white, red, blue, purple, and the like, 


which, beyng drie, will then stand stiff and inflex- 
ible about their neckes. The other piller is a cer- 
taine device made of wiers, crested for the purpose, 
whipped over either with gold, thred, silver, or 
silke ; and this he calleth a supportasse, or under- 
propper. This is to bee applied round about their 
neckes, under the ruffe, upon the outside of the 
bande, to beare up the whole frame and bodie of 
the ruffe from fallyng and hangyng doune.’ The fol- 
lowing descriptions by a contemporary poet will pre- 
sent the reader with a lively picture of the personal 
appearance of several of the conspirators. They 
are taken from a poem called ‘ Sir T. Overbury’s 
Vision,’ published in the year 1616, the very year 
of the Earl of Somerset’s trial. 


* Weston. 
A man of meagre looks, devoid of blood, 
Upon whose face death’s pale complexion stood ; 
Of comely shape, and well composed of limb, 
But slender made ; of visage stern and grim. 
The hairs upon his head, and grisly beard 
With age grown hoary, here and there a 
Time’s iron hand, with many a wrinkl 
The marks of age upon his front had set. 
Mrs. Turner. 
It seem’d that she had been some gentle dame, 
For on each part of her fair body’s frame 
Nature such delicacy did bestow, 
That fairer object oft it doth not shew. 
Her crystal eye, beneath an ivory brow, 
Did shew what she at first had been :_ but now 
The roses on her lovely cheeks were dead ; 
The earth’s pale colour had all overspread 
Her sometime lovely look; and cruel Death, 
—— untimely with his wintry breath, 
Blasted the fruit, which cherry-like in show 
Upon her dainty lips did whileome grow. 
oh how the cruel cord did misbecome 
Her comely neck! and yet by law’s just doom 
Had been her death. ‘Those locks like golden thread, 
That used in youth t’enshrine her globe-like head, 
Hung careless down; and that delightful limb, 
Her snow-white nimble hand, that used to trim 
Their tresses up, now spitefully did tear 
And rendthe same. Nor did she now forbear 
To beat that breast of more than lily-white, 
Which sometime was the lodge of sweet delight. 
From those two springs where joy did whileome dwell, 
Grief’s pearly drops upon her pale cheeks fell.’ 
Of Mrs. Turner’s yellow starch for ruffs, the poet 
sings :— 
‘ But of all vain inventions then in use 
When I did live, none suffer'd more abuse 
Than that fantastic, ugly, fall and ruff, 
Daub’d o’er with that base starch of yellow stuff. 


Elwes. 

Seem’d to be, 
When he did live, some man of good degree 
*Mongst men on earth: one of so solemn look, 
As if true gravity that place had took 
To dwell upon. His person comely was; 
His stature did the meaner size surpass ; 
Well shaped in every limb, well step’d in years, 
As here and there appear’d in some grey hairs. 

Franklin. 

A man he was of stature meanly tall, 
His body’s lineaments were shaped, and all 
His limbs compacted well, and strongly knit. 
Nature’s kind Rand no error made in it. 
His beard was ruddy hue, and from his head 
A wanton lock itself did down dispread 
Upon his back ; to which, while he did live, 
Th ambiguous name of Elf-lock he did give.’” 


ared. 
ret, 


Having quoted this miscellaneous passage will 
be intimation enough to our intelligent readers, 
that it is not our purpose to enter at all into the 


legal or logical reasoning of the author. A much 
larger page than ours would not suffice for such a 
discussion. The subjoined is an extract of the 
same kind, and also embraces general and literary 
matter of popular interest. 

“In the time of Queen Anne, long after the 
abolition of the Star Chamber and the emancipa- 
tion of the press, we have an instance of jealousy 
entertained in regard to’ the unrestricted publica- 
tion of trials. It is the more remarkable as it oc- 
curred before Lord Holt, a strenuous champion for 
liberty. The transaction is thus related in How- 
ell’s State Triala, vol. xiv. p. 935 : 

* Counsel.—My lord, we insist upon it, that these 
fellows should not go on writing. 

* Ordered, That the writers be turned out of the 
court. 

‘ And accordingly they were turned out, at the 





repeated instance, &c. However, thus far the 





—. 
short-hand writers had proceeded with great exag, 
ness; and they are ready, by their handwritin, 
and notes, to justify all before mentioned in the 
trial, which by this time was very nearly ended,’ 
“In a paper which one Haagen, executed for t}, 
abduction of an heiress in the first year of i 
reign of Queen Anne, delivered to the sheriff ¢, 
the scaffold, he complains, ‘I expected my tri, 
should be published, that the world might see y 
treatment—what I have done, and what I hay: 
left undone in my case; but I am informed it ma 
not be printed.’ Mr. Jardine has furnished th: 
readers of his Criminal State Trials with many in. 
teresting particulars concerning their secret his. 
tory. He points out various instances in whic, 
the printed reports are contradicted by the origin 
documents in the State Paper Office. In the cay 
of most of these variances, an obvious motive oi 
policy is assignable for the departure from truti 
For example, no extant report, either in print « 
manuscript, is now to be found of the trials fy 
the gunpowder plot, except that printed by th 
king’s printer. The original examinations in tk 
State Paper Office, which are represented to k 
truly set forth in this government version of tik 
trials, are full of interlineations and alteration, 
One interlineation, written in a different ink ani 
different hand-writing from the body of Guy 
Fawkes’s declaration, changes the position of tm 
conspirators, making the one, who-was of mox 
wealth and consequence-than the other, appear 
have been introduced into the plot at an earlie 
period than the other, and vice versd ; contrary tp 
Fawkes’s own statement, but in accordance with 
the printed report. A copy of a deposition in the 
State Paper Office contains in the margin a remat 
in the hand-writing of King James, viz. ‘ An wu. 
cleare phrase.’ This obscurity is accordingly r. 
moved by an interlineation, and the document is 
published in its altered state. In Fawkes’s & 
claration in the State Paper Office there is 1m 
mention of a person of the name of Owen; but, in 
the printed report, Fawkes is made to say, that he 
went over to the Netherlands, ‘ to acquaint Ore 
with the particulars of the plot.’ The motive fir 
this interpolation was, because the government 
were at the time endeavouring to induce Archduke 
Albert to give up Owen, who was an English office 
in his service in Flanders. In this instance, for fex 
of comparison being made between the interpolation 
and the original document, the date of Fawkes’ 
declaration is artfully suppressed in the printed 
report. The published indictment against the co 
spirators varies from the original record in tie 
Baga de Secretis ; as, in particular, with regard 
the mode in which the conspirator Tresham is rept- 
sented in the report to have been charged, which 
is different from the way whereby he was really 
charged. Thiscircumstance, if taken in connexit 
with the verycareful erasure or obliteration of Lor 
Mounteagle’s name in all the original documens 
connected with the plot, tends to confirm the sup 
position, that the plot was discovered by Treshia 
to Lord Mounteagle, and by him to the gover: 
ment, and thus to destroy the romance of the mys 
terious letter, for interpreting which King Jame, 
in the preamble to an act of parliament, is statel 
to have had the assistance of the Holy Spirit. Tht 
speeches of Sir E. Coke and the ear] of Northamp- 
ton concerning the gunpowder plot contain anacht- 
nisms, which betray that they were manufactured 
subsequently to the trials at which they are Te 
ported to have been delivered. In like manner, 
Lord Bacon’s published ‘ Declaration of the Tret 
sons of Lord Essex’ is replete with variations from 
the original records. Numerous passages 10 the 
original papers are marked in Lord Bacon's hand- 
writing with the letters ‘Om’ (omit). It is app* 
rent that these omitted passages were all read c 
the trial, because upon the same papers are foun 
the directions to the officer of the court, 1n Sir 4. 
Coke’s (the attorney-genera)) hand-writing, a to 
what passages he was to pass over In reading. if 
single example will suffice to display the motive 
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such omissions. The part omitted by Bacon in the 
following declaration by Sir Christopher Bland is 
printed in italics. ‘ Being demanded, to what end 
they went to the city? he confesseth it was to se- 
cure the earl of Essex’s life against such forces as 
should be sent against him. And being asked, 
what, against the queen’s forces? he answered, 
that must have been judged afterwards, for the forces 
night be such as came by direction of such of his ene- 
mies as might have had authority to command in the 
queen’s name, and would have done that without the 
queen's privity” = ies 

“ In the same original paper it is also stated that 
the earl of Essex ‘in his usual talk used to say 
that he liked not that any man should be troubled 
for his religion.’ This passage is omitted by Lord 
Bacon; but it is also marked for omission by Sir 
J. Coke, and was therefore not read at the trial, 
agreeably to the prevalent usage of omitting what- 
ever was favourable to a prisoner. The report of 
the trials for the Overbury murder, with the excep- 
tion of those of the Earl and Countess of Somerset, 
correspond verbatim with the reports of these trials 
published in the tract ‘ Truth brought to Light by 
Time.’ The dress of Sir Gervase Helwysse at his 
execution, it is believed, is the only circumstance 
in the tract which has not been copied in the State 
Trials. The tract does not include the trials of 
the Earl and Countess of Somerset, and it is not 
apparent from what source Hargrave and Howell 
obtained them.” 

The 5th of November (on which day we copied 
the above quotation) is happily passed for another 
year, and only a few bonfires, squibs, crackers, and 
sky-rockets, have kept its anniversary alive. But 
how different might have been the issue, had Schon- 
bein’s gun-cotfon been invented in those days! 
Against it, what chance would the woolsack have 
had? Like unto its effects, what might be the 
grandest blow-up by Reid’s ventillating apparatus? 
Barry’s cloud-capped towers, and walls of gorgeous 
be-frescoed palaces; the speaker and his chaplain, 
the lord-chancellor and his seals and mace, the 
ministry and the opposition, the protectionists 
and the free-traders, the bench of bishops,—yea, 
the resplendent Thames itself, from archiepisco- 
pal Lambeth to profane Limehouse, would, most 
unquestionably, have been all dissolved into thin air, 
and the British constitution seen no more. We 
dream of what might have been, as a warning of 
what may be. From New Orleans we learn that 
“the cotton-market is excited :” let us take care 
that no future treason and plot may find in that 
silky American material the bale of the English 
aation ! 

The trials of the Countess and Earl of Somerset 
are reported at length; and out of the latter it is 
suggested that the prisoner was actually made away 
with by Lobell, an apothecary employed by the 
court-physician Mayerne, who was, of course, in- 
timately connected with the king. Mr. Amos sums 
up by remarking : 

“Sir F. Bacon, in one of his letters to King 
James, desires him to be very cautious in the ap- 
pointment of a high steward for the Earl of 
Somerset’s trial. Twenty-two peers were nomi- 
nated; among them will be found several indi- 
viduals holding offices of state, as the lord privy 
seal, lord chamberlain, and the warden of the 
Cinque Ports; and, joined with these, the very 
peers mentioned by the author of the Aulicus Co- 
quinari@ to have assembled at Baynard’s Castle for 
the purpose of ruining Somerset, on which occa- 
sion one of their followers threw dirt at a picture 
of the earl which was hung out for view at a 
painter’s shop in Fleet Street. There can be little 
doubt that the select peers all belonged to the fac- 
tion, who expected to rise by the fall of Somerset, 
and that in reality he fell by a verdict swayed by his 
rival Villiers. The Compte de Marests, the French 
ambassador at the court of London when the Earl 
of Somerset was tried, writes concerning the trial to 
his own court: ‘That certainly the least country 
gentleman in England would not have suffered for 





what the Earl of Somerset was condemned; and 
that if his enemies had not been powerful, he would 
not have been found guilty; for there was no con- 
vincing proof against him, but only circumstances 
such as might serve in France for putting him to 
the question, which was not the custom of Eng- 
land.’ He expresses his regret at witnessing the 
earl delivered into the hands of his enemies, 

“Sir A. Weldon expresses the following opinion 
on the subject. ‘ Many believe the Earl of Somer- 
set guilty of Overbury’s death, but the most thought 
him guilty only of the breach of friendship (and 
that in a high point) by suffering his imprisonment, 
which was the highway to his murder; and this 
conjecture I take to be of the soundest opinion.’ 
According to an old memorandum in one of the 
Losely papers, which will be stated at length in a 
subsequent chapter, it appears to have been the 
opinion of the son-in-law of Sir George More, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower who succeeded Helwysse, 
that Somerset was innocent of Overbury’s murder ; 
but that he was prosecuted, because ‘ King James 
was weary of him, and Buckingham had supplied 
his place.’ He grounds his opinion upon conver- 
sations with the Earl of Somerset’s chief servant. 
The author of the ‘Annals of King James,’ pub- 
lished A.p. 1681, writes: ‘Some that were then at 
Somerset’s trial, and not partial, conceived in con- 
science, and as himself says to the king, that he 
fell rather by want of well defending, than by force 
of proofs.” 

After all that has been written on this mysterious 
event, it may be that any jury now impanelled 
would be very apt to bring in a verdict agreeable 
to the opinion of Sir James Macintosh, that Sir 
Thomas Overbury was never poisoned at all, but died 
of consumption, a natural or unnatural death. 

“ Nevertheless (Mr. Amos so far acknowledges), 
it will generally be believed, that the Countess of 
Somerset did employ Franklin and Weston to poi- 
son Overbury,—whether or not, they did, in fact, 
give him poisons, and whether or not these poi- 
sons killed him: and that Sir G. Helwysse, with 
a knowledge of her designs, did not take all. the 
steps he ought to have done to counteract them. 
It appears, also, that King James evinced con- 
siderable activity in the prosecution of the persons 
accused of poisoning Overbury. It may even be 
doubted whether but for his interference, they 
would ever have been tried at all. It will, there- 
fore, be asked, how is the presumption that the 
Countess of Somerset and her agents were busily 
employed in poisoning Overbury reconcilable with 
the theory that the king was his murderer? And 
moreover, whether it is at all likely that James, if 
he were conscious of guilt in respect of Overbury’s 
murder, should have been so very forward in press- 
ing on an inquiry touching the circumstances under 
which he died? In answer to these questions, it 
may be observed, that the theory of King James 
being Overbury’s murderer, explains, perhaps in 
the most satisfactory manner that has been sug- 
gested, his very extraordinary behaviour towards 
Somerset whilst in prison, and his fears and pre- 
cautions with regard to Somerset’s trial.” 

To us there seem to be, if we may so express it, 
non sequiturs without measure to this line of argu- 
ment; and we think the following begging of the 
question quite in keeping with the special plead- 
ings: 

“ Supposing that King James had been desirous 
to put Overbury ‘ out of the way,’ as Charles II. 
expressed himself in regard to Sir Harry Vane: 
and, supposing that he had availed himself, for 
that purpose, of Mayerne’s skill in chemistry (which 
it has been seen, in a previous chapter, was pecu- 
liar and remarkable in his day), and of his phy- 
sician’s experience in the secret state-poisonings 
of the French capital; and supposing that Ma- 
yerne’s countryman, Lobell, had really exhibited 
those indications of a guilty conscience, which are 
so graphically described in one of the suppressed 
examinations;—may not all this have occurred 
contemporaneously with, and independent of a 





blind and bungling design of a passionate and re- 
vengeful woman to accomplish Overbury’s death ?” 

The imputations concerning Prince Henry and 
Lady Arabella Stuart we consider to be still more 
unsupported ; but readers must judge for them- 
selves on one and all of these historical doubts: and 
we shall only add, that, agreeing or differing, they 
will find this volume well worth perusal and a last- 
ing place on the library shelf. 








CEYLON. ; 

Ceylon: a General Description of the Island and its 
Inhabitants ; with an Historical Sketch of the Con- 
quest of the Colony by the English. By H. Mar- 
shall, F.R.S.E. Pp. 287. W.H. Allen & Co. 

Or the discovery of the island by the Portuguese 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, through 
its possession by the Dutch, to its conquest by 
England, and final occupation five-and-twenty years 
ago, Mr. Marshall has given a brief historical 
summary; and having resided some years there as 
Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, (besides 
receiving much information from Mr. Simon 
Sawers, an old resident from 1805,) he has also 
been enabled to tell us a good deal about the indi- 
genous inhabitants, particulars and incidents of 
the wars, and the fate of the Kandyan kings, chiefs, 
and other defenders of their country. Many of 
these are characteristic and interesting. Of the 
former we read: 

“ The dress of the chieftains, which seems not to 
have been changed for many centuries, is pictur- 
esque. They wear a white cap, resembling a tur- 
ban ; their beards full and bushy; their hair long, and 
tied up in a round ball (condé); a muslin or embroid- 
ered silk jacket, open in front, the sleeves fastened 
at the wrists with small gold buttons, tight to above 
the elbows, but pnffed out to a great size at the 
shoulders; a printed calico or muslin cloth round 
the loins, falling below the knee, like very wide 
trousers. In persons of high rank, this part of the 
dress is very profuse, giving the nobility a pot- 
bellied appearance. In the folds of this cloth they 
usually carry a large knife or dagger, a betel-box, 
and a writing stylus. When walking, an attendant 
holds an ornamented talipot over them, which 
serves as a parasol or umbrella. Two or three 
men sometimes march in front, carrying large 
sticks, and a boy commonly follows, bearing a 
sword. Men of distinction usually carry a long 
painted walking-cane. In the house, the dress 
commonly worn is very simple, being merely a sin- 
gle cloth wrapped round the loins; the upper part 
of the body being quite naked. The writer, when 
he used to call upon Eheylapola, the greatest chief- 
tain in the country, at his residence, found him in 
this guise. Females of the higher ranks have a 
similar lofty bearing and dignity of manners with 
the nobility or chieftains. The dress of the women 
of distinction is of fine cloth, with plain or coloured 
edges; it fits close to their bodies, and descends to 
their toes, with folds round their waist; they wear 
no veils or covering on their heads, a handkerchief 
is thrown loosely over the left shoulder, their hair 
is long, and divided in the middle of the forehead, 
and tied up behind in a knot or condé. When 
abroad they wear ear-rings, chains, and bracelets, 
generally of silver, but ladies of the higher ranks 
wear gold ornaments. They are cleanly in their 
habits, and careful of their persons, and keep their 
hair well oiled. 

‘“‘The legs and feet of both men and women are 
bare; children of both sexes go without any cloth- 
ing till they are five or six years of age. Itch is a 
very frequent cutaneous affection among all ranks 
of the people, and they do not seem to be either 
ashamed of this affection, or much annoyed by it. 
The female domestics are much employed in cap~ 
turing the inhabitants of the head, and seem to 
take much pleasure in this kind of ‘chase.’ The 
men always eat alone, and the mother and children 
in a separate apartment. They sit on a mat on 
the floor, and eat with their fingers off plantain 
leaves; the people of distinction have saucers to 
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hold their numerous curries. All ranks avoid 
touching the vessel with their lips while drinking. 
For pouring liquid into their mouths, they have an 
earthen vessel resembling our teapot. The upper 
ranks of the Kandyans can generally read and write 
their own language. They write on slips of the 
leaf of the palmyra, and of the talipot tree, by 
means of an iron stylus which they wear in their 
waistcloth. They write from left to right, and in 
a very expeditious or off-handed manner. Besides 
works on the life and doctrines of Boodhoo, the 
Singalese have many books both in verse and prose 
on moral subjects, grammar, medicine, astronomy, 
and various branches of literature common to other 
Eastern nations, including a very complete history 
of the kings of Ceylon. 

“Literature seems to have a considerable value 
among some of the natives of the island. Op- 
pressed as the Chaliahs or cinnamon-peelers were, 
many of them entertained a desire for information, 
and endeavoured to give their children some degree 
of education. In 1814, there were 2000 peelers 
employed by the Ceylon local government, and of 
this number, the superintendent of cinnamon plan- 
tations, the late much-respected James Maitland, 
Esq., ascertained that 420 could read and write the 
Singalese language. In a work lately published 
on Ceylon, it is asserted, that ‘it is rare indeed to 
see a Ceylonese, even of the poorest class, who can- 
not read and write his own language. Can the 
most civilised nations of Europe make the same 
boast?’—(Knighton’s History of Ceylon, p. 178.) 
Mr. Knighton has, it may be feared, given a rather 
too favourable account of the literature of the 
population.” 

The origin of the last war may be illustrated by 
another example : 

“While the local government was tampering 
with Molligodda, and otherwise employed in fo- 
menting rebellion against the king, information 
was received during the month of November, that 
ten cloth-merchants, subjects of the British Go- 
vernment, had been seized in the Kandyan country, 
and punished by order of the king, according to the 
severest of the Kandyan secondary punishments, 
viz. dismemberment and mutilation. Seven of the 
merchants died on the spot, and the remaining 
three reached Colombo alive. This circumstance 
was considered by General Brownrigg as an act of 
aggression on the part of the King of Kandy, 
which involved the honour of the British nation. 
A true account of the cause of the punishment of 
the merchants was not obtained until several years 
after the British had taken possession of the country. 
The travelling merchants, or pedlars, in question, 
were plundered by some low-caste Kandyans in the 
Three Corles, a district in the Kandyan country, 
who, to prevent their being brought to justice, ac- 
cused the men who had been robbed of being spies 
from the maritime provinces, and employed by the 
local government. ° ° * 

“The object of the war is thus stated in the pro- 
clamation:—‘ For securing the permanent tranquil- 
lity of these settlements, and in vindication of the 
honour of the British name; for the deliverance of 
the Kandyan people from their oppressors; in fine, 
for the subversion of that Malabar dominion which, 
during three generations, has tyrannised over the 
country, his Excellency has resulved to employ the 
powerful resources placed at his disposal.’ ”” 

Our army encamped against Kandy (a.p. 1815), 
and we have a curious anecdote thus told: 

“Shortly after the tents of the division had been 
pitched, the writer of this sketch was addressed in 
English by a brown-coloured man in the native 
costume. Upon inquiry, it was ascertained that his 
name was Thomas Thoen, a German by birth; that 
he belonged to the Bengal Artillery, and accom- 
panied the expedition to Kandy in 1803, and that 
he was a patient in hospital when Major Davie 
capitulated to the Kandyans on the 24th June. 
When he was asked how he had retained a know- 
ledge oftthe English language, having for such a 
number of years associated with Kandyans only, 


‘I, being a foreigner,’ said he, ‘never could speak 
the English language correctly ; but having found 
a few leaves of an English Bible, belonging to one 
of the soldiers, I read them occasionally, and by 
that means preserved some acquaintance with the 
language.’ The writer conducted him to Major 
Hook, by whom he was conveyed to head quarters, 
and introduced to his Excellency. Of the sick who 
were left in the hospital on the capitulation of 
Kandy in June 1803, Thomas Thoen was the only 
one who escaped with his life. Along with the 
other patients, he received a blow with the butt- 
end of a musket, which felled him senseless to the 
ground, and he was thrown among the dead.” 

The king was taken prisoner, and Ceylon be- 
came an English colony. Among the chieftains, 
who settled the business, was Millawa, Dissave of 
Velassy. Here is his portrait: 

** Millawa was, in several respects, one of the most 
distinguished among the chiefs assembled on this 
occasion. He was thus described by a gentleman 
present ;—‘ His figure, the tallest of the chiefs, 
was erect and portly; a high, prominent forehead, 
a full eye, and a strong expression of natural viva- 
city, tempered with the gravity of advanced age, 
marked by a long, full, and graceful white beard, 
and the whole, combined with his rich state-dress, 
formed a subject for a portrait truly worthy of an 
able hand.’ He was a great favourite of the de- 
posed king, and remained with him till a late pe- 
riod. He had excellent natural talents, and was 
distinguished for sagacity and acuteness of intellect. 
He lived in a state of polyandry, he and his brother 
having one wife incommon. This species of mar- 
tiage is not confined to any rank or caste of the 
Singalese, being more or less frequent amongst both 
rich and poor. The apology of the poor is, that 
they cannot afford each tv have a particular wife ; 
while the rich say, that such a union connects 
families, and concentrates property. The joint- 
husbands are generally, if not always, brothers. 
The children call the elder brother ‘great papa,’ 
and the younger, ‘little papa.’ The venerable 
Millawa having been suspected of favouring the 
revolt which broke out in 1817, was arrested and 
confined at Colombo, where he died a state-prisoner 
in 1822, * ° * 

“Sri Wickreme Rajah Singha, the deposed king 
of Kandy, was about five feet nine or ten inches in 
height, slightly corpulent, stoutly made, and muscu- 
lar. He hada pleasant expression of countenance, a 
handsome beard, broad shoulders, and a full chest. 
His figure was manly, and his general appearance 
dignified. He did not appear to the writer to be 
deficient in intellect, and was generally much more 
affable and good-humoured than could be expected of 
a deposed king in a state of confinement. Having 
been placed on the throne by a professed friend, 
but in reality an inveterate intriguing enemy, for 
the intriguer’s own aggrandisement, his situation 
as king was attended with insuperable difficulties, 
Like a man blindfolded and in fetters, he could 
neither see nor move but as the adikar directed 
him. With a faithless minister, and a powerful 
ambitious hostile neighbour, who was ever ready 
to encourage traitors, provided he might benefit 
by the treason, his throne was surrounded by the 
most embarrassing perplexities, difficulties which 
would have required a person of great natural 
talents to surmount. ® ® bg 


“ Not having a minister in whom he could place 
any confidence, he lived under the constant fear of 
conspiracies. Until he was made a prisoner, he 
said, he had never retired to rest without the dread 


of assassination. Fear produces oppression, and 
oppression excites fear. He trusted none of his 
courtiers; and it is doubtful if any one of the chiefs 
deserved his confidence. He punished traitors as 
traitors are generally punished, namely, with merci- 
less severity; and, being a passionate man, it is al- 
leged he was liable to condemn the accused without 
adequate investigation. ‘ The English governors,’ 
said he to Major Hook, ‘ have an advantage over 





us in Kandy; they have counsellors about them, 


————— 
who never allow them to do any thing in a Passio 
and that is the reason you have so few pinish. 
ments; but, unfortunately for us, the offender ie 
dead before our resentment has subsided,’ * : 

“ Some of the king’s most severe measures iti 
alleged, were ordered to be carried into effect while 
he was in a state of inebriety, he having become 
liable to paroxysms of intemperance; and, from 
the great quantity of Hoffman’s cherry - bran; 
bottles found in the palace, it may be inferred 
that he was fond of that liqueur. The crouching 
obeisance paid to the king was a part and parc«| 
of the institutions and usages of the Kandyan 
court. The manners and customs of one court 
differ from those of another without any reference 
to the individual character of the reigning soye. 
reign. In this country, courtiers leave the royal 
presence moving backwards; whereas, in Kandy, 
they had, from time immemorial, retired on all. 
fours. The king devoted much of his time to 
business and to hearing causes in litigation, his 
leisure being spent in listening to music and jn 
superintending his artists and workmen, a large 
number of whom he employed in beautifying his 
grounds, and in decorating his palace and city, 
He was unpopular among the chiefs, but not among 
the middle and lower classes of his subjects, whose 
tights and privileges he frequently defended against 
the injustice and oppression of the aristocracy ot 
nobles, By protecting the poorer classes against 
their tyranny and extortion, he created formidable 
opponents—enemies whose ambition, resentment, 
and influence he could not effectually restrain, and 
whose vengeance led to his deposition. It has 
been frequently stated, that the king had, by his 
tyranny, forfeited the loyalty and attachment of 
the great body of the people; but this imputation 
is not well-founded. His quarrels were with the 
chiefs, and the chiefs alone; and perhaps the cir. 
cumstance which particularly rendered him ob- 
noxious to the hatred of the chiefs was, the dis- 
position he evinced of a determination to protect 
the people from the oppression of the aristocracy, 
the real tyrants of the country.” 

He died at Vellore in 1832, having been a state- 
prisoner seventeen years; and left one son, born 
in exile. 








ELLIS’S ORIGINAL LETTERS. 

Sir H. Ellis’s Original Letters illustrative of English 
History. Vol. 1V., Third Series. 12mo. Lon- 
don, Bentley. , 

WE have already stated that the third volume of this 

work (which it was a pleasure to avow contains a 

great quantity of valuable materials for the histo- 

rian) ends with a few letters of the reign of Queen 

Elizabeth. The fourth volume opens with a certain 

number of letters completing the same reign. So 

much correspondence has been published relating 
to this reign, that the two or three letters here 
given come like drops of water in the sea 

There appears to have been at the period a sort 

of rage for preserving letters, and those which 

now remain form an almost inexhaustible store 
of statements for contemporary history. There is 
scarcely an old family in the country, whose pri- 
vate letters might not furnish a volume or so. In 
this abundance we require classification, and pub- 
lication on a larger scale. Much, as we have al- 
ready stated, has been done, and much, we doubt 
not, will be done; and we look forward with some 
interest to the publication of the correspondence 
of Sir Christopher Hatton, promised by Sir Harris 
Nicolas. There are, however, several letters printed 
in the collection before us that are not without 
their individual interest. Curiously enough, we 
find that there were madmen who pretended to 
affinity with the queen in Elizabeth’s reign as well 
as in that of Victoria. One man writes that he 
was the son of Guy of Warwick and Bevis of —, 

ton, forgetting that both these worthies were 0 

the masculine gender. Another, in a letter here 

given to the public, declares that he was the son 





of God the Father and Queen Elizabeth. We 
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— 
have, in a former part of the work, seen how, un- 
der Henry VII. and Henry VIII., the old nobility 
of England were reduced in their pecuniary cir- 
cumstances: the following letter from Lord Staf- 
ford to Lord Burghley shews how, in the latter 
period of the same dynasty, they proceeded to re- 
cover their wealth : f 

“ May hit pleas your lordshippe to understond 
that wheras my good lord and cheefist of my 
kynne th’ erle of Huntington, not only too yeeres 
past, but also within this fortnyght, dealt with a 
riche citizen for his only dowghter and heire, to 
be maryed unto my sonne (which citizen prehend- 
ing that he will not matche with any other than of 
his own trade, I presume that my old adversary 
Alderman Heyward doth drawe him from herk- 
enyng to th’onorable mocion of my said lord). 
And therefore my peticion unto your lordship is 
gon otherwis but that hit may pleas you to send 
for the man at such tyme as your pleazure shalbe 
appoint him and me to wayte upon you, at which 
tyme I will in few words make him so reazonable 
an offer, as I trust he will not dysallowe. So 
humbly I leave your good lordship to the pro- 
tection of the eternall God.—Your lordship’s ever 
at comandment, D. STAFFORD.” 

It is amusing to see the difference of tone, when 
the tables were changed, and instead of a lord’s 
son marrying a citizen’s daughter, it was a citi- 
zen’s son who married a lord’s daughter. The 
Lady Frances Howard, the subject of the following 
letter, married subsequently an earl and a duke; 
and we are told that when her second husband, the 
Earl of Hertford, heard her priding herself upon 
her birth, a thing of which she appears to have 
been very vain, he would say, “ Frank, Frank, 
how long is it since thou wast married to Pranell ?”’ 
which mortified her exceedingly. It appears, how- 
ever, by a paper attached to the letter (which is 
addressed to Lord Burghley), that her first hus- 
band was a man of considerable wealth. 

“Right honorable and my verie good lorde, 
being to my greate griffe (grief) certified, how 


your honor by misinformacion, shoulde be incensed 
ageinste me, and daring not presume into your 
lordshipps presence, either to excuse myself, or to 
crave pardon for my amisse, I thought it my dutie 
in these fewe lines with submission to acknowledge 
my faulte, and under your honors favoure with all 


humilitie to alledge somewhat for myselfe. True 
it is, my lorde, that I have maried Mrs, Fraunces 
Howarde, daughter to the lorde Thomas Howarde, 
viscount Howarde of Bindon, deceased, but I pro- 
test (as I desire your honor’s patronage) I did not 
begine my sute without the liking of her freindes, 
I proceded not without their furtherance, neither 
can they justifie I maried her ageinst their wills. 
The gentlewoman I have a longe time loved dearlie, 
being bounde thereunto by her mutuall liking of 
me; litle or nothing I expected with her, consider- 
ing she had litle or nothing to mainetaine and pre- 
ferr herself; she being destitute of freindes and 
abilitie I thought it a most frindlie parte (with 
her good acceptance) to present her myselfe, and 
therebie to make her partaker of all wherwith 
God hath blessed me: wherbie (as latelie I un- 
derstoode) I have (though not wiilfullie) offended, 
yet ignorantly incurred your lordship’s just dis- 
pleasure, as not knowing that your honor minded 
otherwise to have preferred her, or that your 
lordshipp being howrelie busied with serious 
publicke affaires, would have bine accquainted 
and trobled with such domesticall and private mat- 
ters. But since it is past, and I would gladlie 
make amendes for that which cannot be undone, 
good my lorde, in honorable clemency be not too 
severe to him who is unfeignedlie penitent, but of 
your wonted favoure graunte a pardon wher the of- 
fence with all humilitie is acknowledged ; and the 
rather because it cannot be justlie suggested that 
the gentlewoman is caste awaie, considering I will 
avowe myself to be a poore gentleman, the wnlie 
sonne of a late deceased alderman in London, who, 


‘with his liffe confirmed his reputacion, and whose 





honeste fame I trust shall never die: one who is 
to assure her a large joynture, and who hath suf- 
ficient to ratifie his assurance; whose inwarde dis- 
posicion of mynde his outwarde behavior can tes- 
tifie, and whose outwarde behaviour the worlde 
may (as occasion shall serve) reporte. Thus not 
doubting but your honour will indifferentlie waie 
my offence, and suspende your judgment of mie 
deserte, till manifest proffe shall manifest my es- 
tate and condicion, I humblie take my leave, de- 
siring the Almightie that as he hath blessed your 
honor and yours with all happines in this worlde, 
soe he woulde eternize yourself and your whole 
progenie with all felicitie in the worlde to come.— 
Your honors poore suppliante, 

* Wenry PRANELL.”’ 

These proud feelings of the old nobility contrast 
singularly with another letter, almost immediately 
following, where we find a nobleman, Lord Vaux 
of Harrowden, obliged to pawn his parliament 
robes! This letter also is addressed to Lord 
Burghley : 

** Aunswearable to my devoted loyaltie unto her 
Majestie and this my natiff countrey, I have, uppon 
late summons, made my present rapayre to this 
most honourable assemblie of Parliament. But so 
yt is (my evermore verie singulare good lord) that 
throwgh uneath (scarce/y) to be sampled infortunacy 
I may neither dispose of my owne to my requisite 
reliefe as others usuallie doe, and I willingliest 
would : neither canne in anie sorte procure to have 
my sonne and heyre therin joyne with me as in 
filliall duetie he owght ; and as by expresse articles 
sett downe before the lordes of her highnes privie 
councell (principallie by your honorable mediation) 
were agreed and subscribed by us and our learned 
councell full two yeres since. This mishappethe 
me by Andrewe Mallories lewdest misleading my 
sonne. By reason wherof my debtes and miseries 
beyond measure multiplied, I am come upp rag- 
gedlie suted and clothed, unfittedst to geve duetie- 
full attendance on royall presence. Yea, I protest 
to you on my faieth and honour that I am monie- 
les and creditles to provide me better, or defraye 
my daielye expences, unles my brother, S‘ Thomas 
Tresame, helpe to furnish me with both, Whom 
to urge in that behalfe I may be ashamed; haveing 
allreadie, to my inspeacable hearts griefe thrust him 
latelie into forfayte of two thousand fower hundred 
pounds in providing me three hundred pounds in 
somme parte to pay Mr. Carroll for a gainfull 
purchase, which he also compassed me. Moreover, 
my parliament robes are at pawne to a cittizen 
where I have offred large interest (unable to dis- 
burse the principall) to borow them for some feaw 
dayes, also offring my bond with suertye to rede- 
lyver them. Neverthelesse, I cannot obteyn them. 
Albeyt I yesterday did write to the lord maior of 
London to freind me therin. Wherfore, in hum- 
blest wise, I beseche your good lordship that this 
my exorbitant necessitie: may behoofully free me 
from all note of want of woonted dutie in attend- 
inge accordinge to my calling till my friendes and 
kinsmenne, in commertha manner, enable me to 
stirr forth of my lodginge. Even so instantlie doe 
begg of your lordship to contynewe your former 
commiseration in relievinge my distressed, my els 
desperate estate. Wherwith I humblie betake 
your lordship to the governement of Allmighte 
God, who ever prosper you to his honor and 
glorie. This present Sondaie, the xviijth of Feb- 
ruarie, 1592. 

“ [nfortunatest peere of Parliament for povertie 
that ever was, W. HarnowDeEn.” 

The period from the accession of James I. to the 
year 1800, is despatched rather briefly, considering 
the great quantity of materials preserved in the 
British Museum and elsewhere. We are favoured, 
however, with a few very interesting letters, taken 
either from private collections or from Mss. which 
have come into the possession of the British Mu- 
seum since the publication of the former series. 
One of these letters gives us a singular picture of 
an Irish parliament in the reign of James I., the 





members of which could hardly pass over a sitting 
without coming to blows. ‘‘No man doubteth, 
sir,’ says the writer, “butt that, had the parlia- 
ment beene kept in the towne, the whole towne 
had beene drawen in upon us, and wee had all 
failen to cutting of throates. Butt in the castle, 
they durst nott stirr soe farr.”’ An additional in- 
terest is given to the Commonwealth period by the 
insertion of a rather large selection of letters from 
the original letter-book of Sir Samuel Luke, go- 
vernor of Newport in the civil war, which was pur- 
chased by the British Museum in 1840. Sir 
Samuel Luke has been supposed to be the person 
aimed at in the character of Hudibras. We quote 
one of these as exhibiting a rather amusing speci- 
men of editorial oversight. It is printed as follows, 
without any farther comment than tbe title here 
given—it was written soon after the battle of 
Naseby: 
* Sir Samuel Luke to Aulicus, wounded. 

“ May it please your Excellency,—The great- 
est losse the Cavileers have had in the late 
greate battle hath not as yet beene sensible to the 
world. I meane Aulicus, hee is soe deepely 
wounded that hee is unlikely to recover. All the 
Pamphletts I had this weeke I shall beseech you to 
receive as from, Yo" Ex. most humble servant, 

“Ss. L. 

“Newport, June 25th, 1645.” 

It seems to us perfectly evident that the person 
who placed this title at the head of the letter ima- 
gined Aulicus to be a person wounded in the battle 
of Naseby. But the allusion is no doubt to the Mer- 
curius Aulicus, or Court Journal, a clever, but vio- 
lent and rather scurrilous, royalist paper, published 
at Oxford under the authorship of the celebrated 
Birkenhead. It was carried on pretty regularly 
from the beginning of the civil war till the year 
1645, when, amid the disasters which attended 
that year, it seems to have been abandoned, or 
nearly so, for one or two numbers only appeared 
afterwards at distant periods. This periodical had 
been a great hore to the Parliamentarians, who 
rejoiced to see it discontinued. The immediate 
mention of other pamphlets in the sequel of the let- 
ter should have been sufficient to point out the 
allusion ; and as we feel assured that such a blun- 
der could not have been made by Sir Henry Ellis, 
we suppose that it has been the error off'a clerk or 
amanuensis employed to write the titles and con- 
tents of each letter for the press, through which 
there are sufficient marks of its having been passed 
rather hurriedly. In one instance a note of four 
lines at the beginning of a letter, at p. 24, vol. iv., 
is repeated in exactly the same words at the end 
of the same letter, in p. 29.# 

Among the letters illustrative of the reigns of 
King William III. to King George III., which 
altogether occupy no more than eighty pages, we 
may point out as the most curious eight autograph 
letters from George III. to General Conway, the 
originals of which are also among the late additions 
to the stores of the British Museum. These 
throw an interesting light on the monarch’s cha- 
racter, and shew the great interest he took in 
public affairs. The first of them relates to the 
commutation of the sentence of a criminal, in all 
which cases it is known that George the Third 
made a personal examination of the evidence, and 
acted upon his own judgment: 

“ King George LIT. to Lieut. General Conway. 

“Lieut.-Gen. Conway is too well acquainted 
with my sentiments to doubt my desire at ail times 
of saving the lives even of my subjects when they 
don’t perhaps much deserve it; but my duty pre- 





* We have been more pointed respecting this whimsical 
mistake, because from its oecurrence to so high an an- 
tiquarian authority as Sir Henry Ellis, it is obvious that 
it must have happened accidentally in the manner we 
have surmised, and not through ignorance ; and the lesson 
we would read to carping Crities from it is, to be less prone 
to discover, in every book of research they are called upon 
to notice, slips of a similar, or not quite so ludicrous, a 
kind, and thereupon to impute all sorts of incapacity and 
unfitness to their editors,—Zd, L. G, 
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vents me I hope from yielding to my feelings when 
they would carry me too far. Though I owne I 
think the Judge’s Report far from favourable, yet 
as the general’s great humanity has made him 
afresh recommend the unhappy criminal for my 
mercy, I do consent to it on condition of trans- 
portation for life. 

«« Richmond Lodge, 3 m. past one p.m.” 

The following letter shews the king’s forebod- 
ings of affairs in America, at the breaking out of 
the troubles which ended in the separation of the 
colonies from the mother country, and will be read 
with peculiar interest at the moment our Premier 
has published his ancestor’s contemporary Corres- 
pondence. It was written Dec. 6, 1765. 

“ Lieut.-Gen. Conway: the enclosed is the me- 
morial I received from Mr. Pitt; it is the copy of 
the one delivered to me by Lord Halifax, but I re- 
ceived this a day or two before that one. I am 
more and more grieved at the accounts from Ame- 
rica: where this spirit will end is not to be said ; 
it is undoubtedly the most serious matter that ever 
came before parliament. It requires more deli- 
beration, candour, and temper than I fear it will 
meet with. 

“53 m. past five p.m.” 

The last of these letters here printed exhibits 
the king’s feelings on the parliamentary discussion 
upon the petitions against certain elections. 

* Queen’s House, Feb. 16th, 1768, 45 m. p. 10 p.m, 

“ Lieutenant-General Conway: the entering on 
fresh instances of corruption will, I fear, protract 
the session, particularly if every gentleman that 
meets with difficulty in obtaining the seat he wishes 
in parliament, is to lay the affair before the House 
ofCommons. The instruction moved for the com- 
mittee on the bribery-bill relative to the votes of 
custom-house and other officers having places 
under the crown seems very extraordinary, and 
can have been proposed solely from a motive of 
shewing an inclination to be impertinent, and run 
after that empty shadow Popularity. I am totally 
indifferent as to the borough of Aldborough being 
taken notice of, as I can rely on the delicacy of 
the Duke of Grafton’s conduct on all occasions.’ 

With this letter we shall conclude our notices 
of Sir Henry Ellis’s publication, a work which, as 
we have stated, certainly contains a great mass of 
very valuable historical materials. . As we have 
hinted more than once, we could have wished, for 
the sake of its general popularity, that a little 
more labour had been expended in the arrange- 
ment and illustration of certain portions. No 
doubt, this was prevented by more pressing duties ; 
and we are more inclined to value what we have 
got than to complain of deficiencies. 








Experimental Researches on the Food of Animals, and 
the Fattening of Cattle ; with Remarks on the Food 
of Man. By R. Dundas Thomson, M.D. Glas- 
gow. 

BETWEEN the nutritive and calorifiant portion 

of food, Dr. Thomson has sedulously followed out 

the experiments of Liebig; and, as communicated 
to the British Association at Southampton, this 
volume gives the results. But it is still more 
valuable for its detailed data; and every grazier, 
cattle-feeder, and farmer, will do well to make 
themselves acquainted with them. [See farther 
our notice under the head of Arts and Sciences, 
p- 969.] 


Florentine History, from the earliest authentic Re- 
cords to the Accession of Ferdinand I1I., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. By Capt. H. E. Napier, R.N. 
Vol. I. 12mo, pp. 643. London, Moxon. 

Tue first volume of a work announced for comple- 

tion in six vols. As far as it goes, it appears to 

be executed with due painstaking and research ; 
and is fortunately a subject less liable to cavil or 
denunciation than the History of Scinde by the au- 
thor’s near relative. The story of Florence, we 
need not now say, is extremely interesting from its 


Arts; and when to its intelligence on these uni- 
versal topics we add its tragic-and dramatic inci- 
dents, we are simply describing a design which 
could hardly fail to merit public attention, even if 
produced with less ability than we anticipate from 
the present specimen, though not quite so forcible 
in style as we have seen elder Napier-productions. 


Fragments des CEuvres d’ Alexandre Dumas, choisis @ 
Vusage de la Jeunesse. Par Miss Mary Russell 
Mitford. Pp. 485. London, Rolandi. 

ALEXANDRE Dumas is at such a discount in moral 
England that we have pleasure in saying that Miss 
Mitford has made a selection of flowers, and left 
the weeds. This volume is fit for youthful and 
female perusal; and its only fault would be, if it 
excited a curiosity for more of the author, or such 
an admiration for what is sparkling in him, as to 
induce a complacence for his trash and poison. 


On the Reverence due to Holy Places. Pp. 122. 
London, J. Murray. 

As this is a third edition we need not insist on the 
propriety of quiet behaviour in churches, due so- 
lemnity in all sacred places, and seriousness in 
churchyards, which it enforces; though the latter 
may be somewhat endangered by the violation of 
the law that all epitaphs must be approved by the 
clergyman. For example, it is asked, “ What shall 
we say to the two following? The first near the 
west end of Winchester Cathedral, the second in 
the graveyard of the fine parish-church of Yatton, 
Somersetshire. It is only by the exposuré of such 
scandals that we may hope to effect their non-ap- 
pearance in future. 

‘In Memory of Thomas Thetcher, a Grenadier in the 
Hants Militia, who died of a violent fever contracted b 


drinking Small Beer, when hot, the 12th of May, 1764, 
Aged 26 years. 


Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire Grenadier, 
Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer, 
Soldiers, Be wise from his untimely fall, 
And when ye’re hot drink Strong or none at all. 
This memorial being decayed, was restored (!) by the 
Officers of the Garrison, a.p. 1781. 
An honest Soldier never is forget, 
Whether he died by Musket or by Pot. 
This stone was placed by the North Hants Militia, 1802, 
in consequence of the original stone being destroyed.’ 
‘Here lie Merrily Joules 
A beauty bright, 
That left Isaac Joules, 
Her heart’s delight.’” 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—As the person intended in your last number 
under the designation of “ Mr. G. G. Nichols,” I 
hope you will permit me at once to bear testimony 
to the general accuracy of the account given in your 
first article of the formation of the Camden Society— 
let me add, “ for the Publication of Early Historical 
and Literary Remains,” for I have no wish to appear 
connected with a society at Cambridge which after- 
wards, most unfairly, assumed the like title—and 
at the same time to make a brief statement in cor- 
rection of two particulars. 1. I beg to state, that the 
plan of the society had been entertained by me for 
some months before it was introduced to the pub- 
lic, and originated in conversation with Sir Frede- 
derick Madden rather than any one else, because it 
was observed that the Surtees Society was confined 
to matters connected with the@Worth. For the name 
of Camden, so appropriately given to this historical 
society, and so unreasonably assumed by the “ Ec- 
clesiologists” of Cambridge, I was indebted to the 
suggestion of Mr. Bruce, to whose fostering care 
and judicious 1 the sub t energy and 
utility of the society was in a great measure attri- 
butable. 2. The second inaccuracy to which I wish 
to refer is, the statement that the Camden Society 
was the first of its kind. The Surtees Society had 
been previously instituted in the year 1834, in me- 
mory of the late historian of Durham, at an annual 
subscription of two guineas, in return for which 








connexion with Civilisation, Literature, and the 





two octavo volumes have usually been issued.—I am, 
&c. Joun Gouau Nicuots. 


——. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
XYLOIDINE, 

M. PeEtovze, at the Academy, on the 2d Novem. 
ber, says, on the subject of gun-cotton: “ Although 
M. Schénbein has not published the nature or 
mode of preparation of his cotton, it is evident that 
the properties which he assigns to it can only app| 
to xyloidine. Reasoning on the hypothesis that 
the poudre-coton is nothing else than xyloidine, | 
may be permitted to say a few words with respect 
to its history, and of some ofits properties. Xyloi. 
dine was discovered in 1833 by M. Braconnet, of 
Nancy. He prepared it by dissolving starch and 
some other organic substances in nitric acid, and 
precipitating these solutions in water. In a note 
inserted in the Comptes rendus de l’ Académie des Sci 
ences, in 1838, I shewed that the xyloidine resulted 
from the union of the elements of the nitric acid 
with those of starch, and explained, by this compo. 
sition, the excessive combustibility of the substance 
produced. I ascertained—and this I think is avery 
important result in the history of the applications 
of xyloidine—that, instead of preparing it by dis. 
solving the cellulose, it might be obtained with in. 
finitely greater facility and economy by simply 
impregnating paper, cotton, and hemp with con. 
centrated nitric acid ; and that these organic matters 
thus treated took fire at 180 degrees, and burnt al- 
most without residuum, and with excessive energy: 
but I think it right to add, that I never for an in- 
stant had an idea of their use as a substitute for 
gunpowder. The merit of this application belongs 
entirely to M. Schénbein. Eight years ago, how- 
ever, I prepared an inflammable paper by plunging 
into concentrated nitric acid, a sheet of paper 
known in commerce by the name of papier-ministre, 
After leaving it there for twenty minutes, I washed 
itin a large quantity of water, and dried it ina 
gentle heat. I have recently tried this paper ina 
pistol, and with about three grains pierced a plank 
two centimetres in thickness (about three quarters 
of an inch), at a distance of twenty-five metres,” 
The results of experiments at Paris, under autho- 
rity, were communicated to the Academy on the 
9th inst. The proved advantages of the gun-cotton 
appear to be, cleanliness, rapid combustion with- 
out solid residue, the absence of bad smell, light- 
ness, no dust possible, and therefore no sifting 
necessary, an indisputable force, and valued at 
present as triple that of an equal weight of gun- 
powder. The disadvantages are—volume, and hence 
a difficulty in making up, and in the transport of 
ammunition ; and the production of a large quan- 
tity of watery vapour within the guns, which is, 
perhaps, more inconvenient than the dirt of ordi- 
nary powder, Of five specimens tried, one fired 
the fourth time without the gun having been 
sponged, was projected with the greatest part of 
the cotton unburnt, and this was so moist thatit 

would not take fire in the open air. 
















Test of quality.—M. Pelouze announced an im- 
portant discovery by two of his laboratory pupils; 
it is, that when xyloidine has reached its greatest 
degree of explosive power, then it is completely 
soluble in ether. Hence a test of quality, and a 
proof of the best make. 


ARSENIC IN MINERAL WATERS. 

M. Ficuier confirms in every respect the facts of 
M. Walchner’s announcement, that arsenic exists 
in the mineral waters of Weisbaden. The state in 
which it exists M. Figuier thinks is arsenite of 
soda; and, consequently, in a soluble form. By 
spontaneous evaporation or contact with air, the 
oxide of iron contained in the mineral water passes 
into a higher state of oxidation, and is precipitated; 
chemical equilibrium changed, and the precipita- 
tion of the arsenious acid, as an insoluble arsenite 
of iron, provoked. He has proved by experiment 
that it is arsenious and not arsenic acid that the 
waters contain. — 

M. Walchner discovered traces of arsenic in 
almost all the oxides of iron; and-hence led to ex- 
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a 
yeral waters, he detected therein the presence of 
arsenic and of copper. 


WATER IN WOOD. 
Tar mean quantity of water contained in cut wood 
wrived at the maximum of natural desiccation, 
under the atmospheric conditions of central Europe, 
js 15 per cent in resinous woods, whatever the spe- 
cimens may be ; from 16 to 20 per cent in the white 
oods, according as they may be split or whole tim- 
ier, the latter always retaining the most moisture ; 
andfrom 18 to 20 per cent in hard woods, under 
ike circumstances. The resinous woods attain this 
tate of dryness in 18 months, and in some cases at 
lhe end ofa year. The aspen and willow arrive at 
is constant condition in 18 months, but never in 
1) months. Beech, oak, elm, and birch, present 
nore marked differences. Thus birch, whether 
lit timber, round branches, or sticks, becomes 
surally dried as completely as possible in 18 
months. Beech and elm, divided, take also 18 


months to dry; but the whole timber is not tho- 
oughly so at the end of two years. Oak, in both 
tates, continues to lose its excess of moisture 
sfter it has been felled two years. An experimental 
per on this subject, by M. Chevandier, will be 
wblished in Le Recueil des Savants étrangers. 


VALUE OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF VEGETABLE FOOD. 


Mz. E. N. Horsford has communicated to the Phi- 
Iesophical Magazine of this month an extensive se- 
ries of experiments, and the results ofan investiga- 
tion undertaken at the suggestion and under the 
direction of Prof. Liebig, in the Giessen laboratory ; 
nd which had for its object the determination of 


e method of Varrentrapp and Will for determin- 
ognitrogen has been followed, being considered to 
ford more accurate results than that of Dumas 
employed by Boussingault. By comparing the re- 
ults with each other, and with those previously 
known, Dumas and Cahours, Boussingault, &c. the 
following conclusions have been arrived at : 

“That the same species of cereal grain grown on 
diferent soils may yield unequal per-centages of 
nitrogen. That one-seventh of fresh ripe cereal 
grains is moisture, which may be expelled at a tem- 
perature of 100° C. (212° F.). That wheat and rye 
flours, which to the eye and sense of feeling are 
uistinguishable from each other, may differ by 
ftom one to three-tenths of their whole quantity 
dfnitrogen. That root-crops grown on different 
soils may yield unequal per-centages of nitrogen. 
That the per-centage of moisture in edible roots 
ofthe same species is, in the fresh condition, a 
constant quantity. That beets, carrots, and tur- 
nips have a larger per-centage of moisture than 
Potatoes, That the nutritive values of peas, beans, 
aod lentils correspond with each other. That 
nore aliment is contained in a given weight 
of peas, beans, or lentils than in an equal weight 
of any other kind of vegetable food analysed. 
That in several of the grains and roots analysed 
thee are organic bodies beside those identical 
in composition with gluten and starch. That the 
ashes of carrots, beets, turnips, and potatoes, as 
Prof. von Liebig has already remarked, contain 
carbonates. That iron is present in the ashes of 
all the grains and roots analysed. That the diffe- 
tences between the theoretical equivalents, as esti- 
mated from the per-centages of nitrogen and those 
ascertained by the experiments of stock-growers, 
and particularly the differences between the results 
: the different stock-growers, may be attributed to 

: following reasons :—Because the per-centages 
“nitrogen and carbon in fodder grown on different 
soils are unequal. Because the prominent test has 

tn the increase or diminution in weight of the 
a fed. Increase in weight may arise from se- 
_ of fat, derived from the sugar and starch of 

¢ plants. Diminution in weight may follow un- 





usual activity, increasing the consumption of fat 


already present. Because the experiments, in but 
few instances, were undertaken with substances 
whose per-centages of water and nitrogen had been 
ascertained. Because theoretical equivalents have 
been employed in conditions unequally suited to 
digestion. The same food, coarse or fine, fresh or 
prepared for easy digestion, yields unequal mea- 
sures of nutrition. Because the conditions, whether 
exposed to the open air or protected in stalls, whe- 
ther subjected to labour of uniform severity or al- 
lowed the free range of pastures, have not been 
made alike. Finally, because, as above intimated, 
some animals by nature differ greatly from others 
in the facility with which fat and muscle are deve- 
loped, even when the circumstances are precisely 
the same.’’* 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
November 7th.—Mr. C. Elliott in the chair. The 
secretary read some extracts from a letter furnished 
by Sir George Staunton, which that gentleman had 
recently received from the Rev. C. Gutzlaff, resi- 
dentin Hong Kong. Mr. Geutzlaff had accompa- 
nied Sir John Davis on a tour to the north of 
China; and the extract read contained a few no- 
tices of passing events, and of the state of things 
which he had observed on the journey. In Chusan 
Mr. Gutzlaff visited most of the houses and fami- 
lies at and near Shing-hae, the capital ; and he bears 
a decisive testimony to the benevolent conduct of 
the English towards the natives during their occu- 
pation of the island, and to the grateful feelings 
of the Chinese there towards us; at the same 
time he states that our departure from thence is 
deeply mourned by all classes of the people. At 
Shing-hae he says the trade is flourishing; and 


*| imports and exports are increasing. At Ningpo 


nothing is done ; at Foa-chou not one Englishman 
resides except at the consulate; a circumstance 
much to be regretted, as the place is the emporium 
of the black-tea country. Amoy is getting on fairly, 
but the climate is very unhealthy. Mr. Gutzlaff 
expresses himself with much energy relative to the 
bad feeling at Canton against foreigners, and to the 
danger to which they are exposed from the hostility 
of the population; he consequently adverts to the 
necessity of our having a permanent resident at the 
capital. The Hong-Kong trade is not flourishing ; 
but the town increases in size and population, and 
is superior to Macao. Mr. Gutzlaff speaks with 
much satisfaction of the toleration accorded by the 
Chinese to the Christian religion; of the number 
of missionaries who are making progress every 
where, even at Canton ; and of the inquiries which 
the Mandarins are seriously making upon the sub- 
ject. He says also that several Chinese, remarkable 
for their eloquence, are preaching the gospel in 
many patts of the empire. The number of Roman 
Catholic missionaries in the country is about eighty. 

It appears to be understood that American and 
French squadrons are gone to Yedo with the in- 
tention of prevailing on the Japanese government 
to conclude a commercial treaty with them; and to 
break off the obstinate insulation in which that ex- 
traordinary empire has maintained itself during so 
many years. 

Another letter from Mr. Gutzlaff was also read, 
containing replies to some questions submitted to 
him by Colonel Sykes, respecting the state of Budd- 
hist literature in China. From these replies it ap- 
pears that the largest collection of Buddhist books 
seen or heard of by Mr. Gutzlaff is on the Golden 
Island, near Chin-Keang-foo ; and that it was pre- 
sented by Kang-hi above a century ago. The 
few inscriptions seen by Mr. Gutzlaff were in the 
Sanscrit character. Respecting Buddhist books he 
says, the Siamese have a much larger collection 





* We may here notice the publication of a small work, 
but one of much interest in connexion with this subject, 
viz. ‘Chemistry and Physics in relation to Phys ay | 
and Pathology,” by Baron Liebig. Pp. 116. London, H, 
Bailliére. It is a valuable production, and should be known 
to every man of science, 


than any to be found in China, and the royal library 
has many thousand volumes. Several of the Siam- 
ese priests are able to converse in Pali; and as a 
curious example of the close connexion between 
the Pali and Sanscrit languages, Mr. Gutzlaff 
states that some of the Talapoyns were able to 
communicate with a Brahmin who was residing 
with him, and who had just arrived from Benares. 
A short paper, by Mr. M‘Clelland, on the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, sugar, &c. in India, was then read. 
The writer states the difficulties which prevent the 
spread of the cotton-cultivation in India, arising 
from the possession of the market enjoyed by the 
Americans ; from the low state of the demand; and 
the present reduced prices compared to what they 
were some years ago. He expresses his conviction 
that India can grow cotton to any extent; but that 
it cannot do so cheaper than the Americans. 
There is certainly a very important internal trade 
in cotton, in consequence of the large quantities re- 
quired for domestic consumption, and all this India 
can herself produce; but he does not think that 
much will ever be done in the way of exportation ; 
more especially as the soil of Bengal is well adapt- 
ed for sugar and indigo, both of which are profit- 
able crops. It is further remarked, that these 
crops answer perfectly well together; and that one 
gives back to the soil what the other takes out; so 


{that the indigo-grounds afford the finest sugar- 


canes. This has induced many indigo-planters to 
cultivate sugar on their estates ; and as the former 
article has fallen in price of late years, while the 
value of sugar has been steadily increasing, the re- 
lative importance of these articles in Bengal has 
greatly changed since the Earl of Auckland (to 
whom the paper was addressed) quitted India. 

Mr. M‘Clelland communicates much information 
on the great improvements introduced into the su- 
gar-manufacture by Mr. Haworth. He states that 
ten or fifteen large establishments for refining the 
article have recently sprung up round Calcutta; and 
that they may be augmented to any extent, if the 
duties upon fine sugar should be equalised. These 
establishments have nothing whatever to do with 
the cultivation of the cane: agents attached to 
them proceed through the country, and purchase 
the coarse molasses produced by the peasantry, 
which is then refined at the manufactory. Machin- 
ery is still wanting to crush the cane in the first 
instance ; this is now done by the imperfect means 
at the command of the ryots. But the writer had 
heard that mills are in the course of erection with 
this object, and that the ryots would then have no- 
thing more to do than to grow the cane. 

The paper concluded with some remarks on the 
production of coal and iron in India; and an ap- 
pendix was read, containing an assay of some ores 
of iron from the Adji river in the Burdwan district, 
shewing in some cases a result of nearly 70 per 
cent of pure iron. 


BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Nov. 1lth, Meeting of Council—Fourteen new as- 
sociates were elected, and twenty-eight communi- 
cations on different subjects were laid before the 
council. Among these were: letters from Messrs. 
Vint, Sprague, Wire, and Alfred White, accom- 
panied by drawings relating to discoveries in the 
tower of Trinity Church, Colchester. Attention 
was called to this interesting building (as our 
readers are aware) by the members of the as- 
sociation who recently met in that town, and 
at their recommendation a portion of the out- 
side rough-cast has been taken off, which has 
brought to light the original wall, with a very in- 
teresting triangular-headed door, built of Roman 
bricks, and evidently Saxon. It is understood that 
the whole tower will be stripped of its modern 
covering, and further discoveries will no doubt be 
made, especially important in the present state of 
the discussion on Saxon and Norman architecture. 

Mr. Sprague, of Colchester, gave a report of the 
exploration of a curious subterranean building, also 
adopted at the recommendation of the members 
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at the meeting alluded to; and announced the in- 
tention of sending plans and drawings, without 
which, he says, no idea can be given of their in- 
teresting character. 

Mr. P. B. Purnell, of Stancombe Park, near 
Dursley, Gloucester, announced the discovery of a 
fine Roman villa on his estate, apparently not 
much inferior to that at Woodchester in the same 
county. “I have as yet,” Mr. Purnell says, 
‘* opened but a few yards, but this has disclosed a 
passage 76 feet 6 inches wide, between walls, in 
one of which is a flue with the soot still apparent. 
The floor is tesselated pavement, shewing one of 
the patterns used at Woodchester.”” Mr. Purnell 
promises early intimation of any further disco- 
veries. 

Mr. John Henry Hearn, of Newport, Isle of 
Wight, exhibited the curious document mentioned 
on a former occasion, bearing as signatures a col- 
lection of curious merchants’ marks, consisting of 
rude figures of shears, jugs, knives, axes, razors, 
anchors, rakes, &c.: it is of the reign of Henry 
VIII. Mr. Hearn also communicated an inven- 
tory of the goods and chattels of Lettice, Countess 
of Leicester, made after her death in 1635. 

Mr. Smith exhibited a small silver Venetian 
coin, said to have been found under the corner- 
stone of the ruins of the old church of Newtown. 
He also exhibited the silver matrix of the seal of 
-the convent of Augustin monks of Ballirobe, Con- 
naught, purchased by Mr. Hearn of a silversmith 
of Southampton, who had bought it as old silver. 
Mr. Buckitt exhibited a drawing of a very curious 
specimen of embossed brickwork, probably of the 
reign of Edward IV., in Hetteswell church, Sussex. 

A letter was read from Mr. Goddard Johnson, of 
Norwich, communicating a drawing of a very fine 
twisted gold torques, which was turned up a few 
days ago by the plough in a field in the parish of 
Foxley, about four or five miles from North Elm- 
ham, around which parish have been found, at 
various times, celts, and spear-heads, and various 
other articles indicating an early settlement in the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. Smith made the following communication : 

* On Thursday, Oct. 29th, as excavators for sew- 
ers were at work in St. Thomas Apostle near Queen 
Street, they discovered, at the depth of seven feet 
beneath the pavement (a few yards from Queen 
Street), a portion of a coloured tesselated pavement. 
Before the dirt was removed I induced the work- 
men to refrain from disturbing it; and, on the 
following morning, I superintended the clearing, 
and made a sketch of the portion uncovered. It 
would have been immediately broken up, had I not 
solicited the interference of the contractor, Mr. 
Boucher ; to whom I represented how desirable it 
would be that more of the adjoining ground should 
be excavated with a view to ascertain, if possible, 
the extent of the remains, before attempts were 
made to raise the pavement, which I recommended 
should be sent to the Guildhall museum. Mr. 
Boucher very willingly consented to have it co- 
vered over with boards until the evening; and I 
was informed the men would then be allowed to 
excavate further, and that facilities woud be af- 
forded to me to complete the drawing. In the 
evening, however, when I attended, I found some 
orders had been issued by the ‘ authorities,’ in con- 
sequence of which the pavement had been broken 
up, and, I believe, shattered entirely to pieces. 
Thus, notwithstanding the trouble I had taken, my 
efforts to save this interesting relic were unavailing, 
except with respect to the memorial preserved in 
my sketch. As I have ever experienced, there 
seems to be some fatal influence exercised in the 
City to counteract the conservative exertions of the 
antiquary. A fragment of pavement discovered 
some few years since in Wood Street, had, as I 
thought, been safely preserved by the assistance of 
the comptroller and the town-clerk ; buton makinga 
subsequent visit to the spot, I learned that orders 
had been given to take the pavement to the office 
of Mr, Jones; and that, in consequenee, it had been 





broken to pieces. The pavement in St. Thomas 
Apostle, as my drawing will shew, was of an ele- 
gant pattern ; worked in red, black, white, and 
yellow tesserz ; forming, probably, the outer border 
of a large room which had been destroyed at some 
remote period. There was, however, every reason 
to expect that, with judicious care, a larger portion 
might have been discovered beneath the pavement 
of the street,’’ 

Mr. Black informed the council that during al- 
terations now making in the Tower of London near 
the Spur Gate, some old houses had been pulled down, 
which had led to the discovery of a building with 
a decorated window of the time of Edward II., and 
which had, probably, formed one of the old towers. 
Further information would be laid before the asso- 
ciation, as the building is, as yet, only partially 
uncovered. 

Mr. J. Nicholl exhibited a gold British coin, in 
fine preservation, found at Standen, near Puck- 
eridge, Herts, in a field called Langlands. It re- 
sembles fig. 39, pl. 2, of Ruding. 

Mr. Smith, who is on a visit to York, informed 
the council by letter, that, on Monday last, the 
workmen employed there, in removing part of the 
earthen mound on which the city rampart of stone 
is constructed, opened a Roman drain or sewer, 
well built, and covered over with large slabs; it 
ran diagonally beneath the walls from the west 
front of the minster, towards the railway terminus. 

A communication was received from the presi- 
dent, Lord Albert Conyngham, relating to Anglo- 
Gaulish coins, which he had found and purchased 
in France. 

Other communications, which we have not space 
at present to particularise, were received from 
Messrs. Lower, Lukis, H. Norris, Williams, 
Bruce, Shotsky, Bell, Purday, &c. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 

PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA BY THE ISRAELITES. 
Nov. 10th.—At the first meeting of the session six 
new members were put in nomination. Of these, 
two are now travelling in the East. Portions of 
correspondence were read from Dr. Yates, on his 
way to Syria, and from Dr. Thompson of Damas- 
cus. The latter gentleman intimated that a Mr. 
Roney: Kyrle had entered into an arrangement 
with Sheikh Faris, to escort future travellers from 
Damascus to Palmyra and back for 357. The pro- 
gress of the British Hospital at Damascus was de- 
scribed as being most satisfactory; but the doctor 
complained bitterly of the sordid cupidity of un- 
paid British consular agents, employés, and drago- 
mans, who take under their protection all sorts of 
provisions, to sell them in seasons of scarcity like 
the present, at high prices. Donations were laid 
on the table from the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Society of Northern Antiquaries, Madame Belzoni, 
&c. &c. Mr. Thomas Wright made some remarks 
upon Kufic coins found on the shores of the Bal- 
tic, and on our own coasts. Mr. W. F. Ainsworth 
gave a verbal report of the progress made in de- 
ciphering the cuneiform inscriptions. Mr. Cul- 
limore took occasion to advocate the identity of the 
ruins of Khorsabad with the Huzzab of Scripture 
(Nahum ii. 7). 

Mr. Sharpe communicated a new and ingenious 
explanation of the passage of the Red Sea by the 
Israelites. Remarking upon the length of the 
canal of Necko, as given by the ancients, which once 
joined the Red Sea to the Nile, and was yet only 
thirty-five miles in extent, Mr. Sharpe pointed 
out that the Red Sea most probably had in olden 
times a greater extent in.a north-westerly direc- 
tion, and that it occupied the basin of what are 
now the Bitter lakes and marshes. This was fur- 
ther evidenced by the fact that the portion of the 
Red Sea in question was called Sinus Heroopolis, 
which it would not have been from a site not upon 
its shores; for the position of Heroopolis was iow 
at some distance to the north-west of Suez, and 
near the Bitter Lake. Starting from Rameses, 
which Mr. Sharpe identified wit 





Heliopolis, the | 


Israelites proceeded to Succoth, the He 
tents, which Mr. S. identified with seen 
Antonine Itinerary, the Greek for tents, 
they gained Etham, the vicus Juda@orum of t} 
Itinerary ; where they turned, by divine co 
to encamp before Pi-hahiroth, which does 
the name of a town, but of Pi, the bay 
Hahiroth, afterwards Heroopolis Sinus, 
phon, Mr. S. deemed, might not improbab 
sociated with Serapion. This view of the Subject 
was admitted by most of the Egyptian 
present to be very satisfactory and ingenious, 
Objections were, however, advanced against. any ra. 
tional explanation of the passage of the Sinus He. 
roopolis, from the slight tides at the north extrem; 
of the Red Sea, which were not sufficient to ail ty 
effect of a north-easterly wind upon a north-wester\; 
curve in prolongation of the waters, as advocat:j 
by Mr. Sharpe. Dr. Platé also objected, that x 
Klismos, or “ the locks,” a rocky separation ha 
been found between the Red Sea and the Bit 
Lakes. Mr. Bonomi, who had been on the spot, was 
not ready to admit this obstacle. Mr. Cullimoy 
objected to the theory altogether, as he identife 
the land of Goshen with Fayiim; thus giving th 
children of Israel the Nile to pass, as well as the 
Red Sea. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.; British Architects, 8 ry; 
Chemical, 8 p.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. ; Pathological, 8 p.x, 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 P.M. 
Wednesday.—Geological, 84 P.M. 
Thursday.—Royal, 84 P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. ; Westminster Medical, 8 py, 
PINE ARTS. 
THE WELLINGTON GROUP AND THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
Tue further notice of this subject from us needs, 
under present circumstances, to be but very slight 
and brief. We first copy a letter received on 
Thursday : 





“ Nov, 10th, 

“ Sir,—I am glad to see that the Times of this 
morning has adopted the tone of your article r:- 
specting the reference of the merits of the Wel- 
lington Equestrian Group to the members of the 
Royal Academy. I, like you, know most of thes 
distinguished artists, but I do not think I ever saw 
three of them on horseback in my life; and hor 
they would ride I cannot guess. But I am sure of 
this, I would not trust more than a tithe of the forty, 
and hardly so many, to buy a nag for me at Smith- 
field market, or of any respectable dealer in London. 
I would rather take the seller’s guarantee in the 
first case, or his word in the latter,—and you are 
aware what either is worth,—than rely on the dis- 
crimination of the majority of the Royal Academy. 
No disparagement to them; but my groom, whois 
as knowing a fellow as there is between Doncaster 
and Newmarket, cannot draw a donkey to be re- 
cognised as of the animal creation.—I am, &c. 

CAVALLO.” 

But whether the Academy have furnished the 
desired authority or no,* we surmise that the fate 
of the site is sealed as far as the arch is concerned; 
and that the foregone conclusion in regard to its 
being removed from that position, in high quarters, 
will now be consummated. We always maintained 
the opinion, that although the arch offered a cot- 
spicuous and honourable place for the group, 
would be preferable to dispose of it on a fitting 
pedestal of its own; and we can have no objection 
to such a design being substituted for that which 
is, as we are informed, unpleasing where it 8 
unquestionably to be wished that any national 





* Since writing we learn that they have, by an aa 
whelming majority, more than thirty against two ort = 
given their opinion that the group ought to be ta . 

own; that it is not fit for the arch, nor the arch = by 
that artist is not a member of the R.A., thong’ oe 
father was a very distinguished one; and ta sealer 
there are a hundred good grounds for bringing ¢ 
down to the ground,—Ed, Z, ¢, 
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pute should be the reverse. We only hope that 
the pedestal will be worthy of the design, and that 


meligible and distinguished spot will be chosen 
for it. 


Portrait of the Duke of Wellington. By Count 
D’Orsay. London, Mitchell. 

We have seen the Duke in so many characters, 
that it was quite a pleasure to have him from the 
raceful easel of Count D’Orsay in the character 
ofagentleman. Such he was in the original oil- 
ainting, and such he is in this well-executed 
lithograph. Uniting so much of the skill of the 
artist with the refined taste of the connoisseur, 
Count D’Orsay has made a happy hit in this most 
aereeable portrait. There is great simplicity in it, 
and great elegance, yet no want of firmness or ex- 
pression. The Iron Duke was not forbidden by 
nature to adorn my lady’s chamber; and it is a 
relief to have him thus translated from war to 
eacee No collection of his likenesses can be com- 
plete without this specimen; and while many others 
may be dispensed with, we could scarcely think of 
doing without the familiar, and not counterfeit, 
resemblance by Count D’Orsay. 


Royal Academy.—Mr. E. M. Ward has been 
elected to one of the vacant places of A.R.A. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE, 
Paris, Nov. 10, 1846. 

Two five-act comedies have been produced in the 
same week at the Théatre Frangais and the Odéon: 
one written in verse, the other in prose; one writ- 
ten by M. Mery, a Provencal novellist and poet, 
who founded his reputation under the Villele and 
Corbire ministry (1826-7-8) by his attacks on mi- 
nisters jointly with M. Barthelemy, his countryman 
and brother-in-verse ;—the other written by a young 
lady, hitherto unknown everywhere but in private 
circles, a Creole, still handsome, formerly rich, and 
who, deprived of her wealth, is now bent upon re- 
conquering at the point of the pen the comforts she 
had been accustomed to enjoy. 

What augury might have been drawn of the des- 
tinies which awaited these two plays? That the 
man already renowned, the poet expert in satire, 
the novellist, accustomed to link the varied parts of 
adrama to each other, versed in the study of cha- 
racter, in the habit of embodying the passions, 
would win an easy success; whilst a fresh-born 
muse, venturing on one of the most difficult paths 
of literature; contending, in her first essay, with 
that terrible necessity of “five acts’ which M. 
Scribe himself does not ter with impunity, 
would have had but the prospect of a shameful 
defeat, Now, the very reverse of this has happened. 
_ The plot chosen by Mad. de Casa-Major is most 
ingenious. In the play entitled ‘Une Chaine” 
—you must have seen it played in London by 
Malle, Plessy — M. Scribe intended to shew how 
much a young man is embarrassed when no longer 
in love with a woman who has sacrificed everything 
tohim; when, still beloved himself, he desires to 
break with her, that he may settle in life and 
marry. Mad. de Casa-Major has adopted an idea 
the converse of this; she endeavours to shew us a 
Woman, momentarily frail, whom a practised sedu- 
cer has subjugated for a short time ; and the nume- 
tous trials and sufferings that await her as she re- 
'neves her guilty steps, when she is no longer 
blinded and drawn towards the abyss. 

_ Her heroine, Mad. Emerance de Claviére, mar- 
ned, in extreme youth, to a man whom she was 
arely acquainted with, is suddenly separated from 
him a few days after their nuptials, and remains 
matiy years without seeing him. During this sepa- 
tation a fashionable Don Juan, M. de Moléon, 
contrives to elude the vigilance of Emerance’s 
mother-in-law ; and his assiduity, his perfidious 
Rape = wwe praises, fascinate, for a few days, 
. ected young woman. She has listened 
\his dangerous has received his let- 








ters; she has even written to him, and promised 
him an appointment, when M. de Claviére very 
opportunely returns, to put a stop to this intrigue, 
which is drawing so close to its catastrophe. 

M. de Claviére is, however, a man of wit and 
spirit, of whom his wife is justly proud, and who 
does not in vain display his utmost efforts to win 
her heart. Soon Emerance blushes at the recol- 
lection of the guilty passion to which she had well 
nigh yielded. Soon she laments the rights which 
M. de Moléon might imagine he has acquired 
over her; and her only desire is to break the ties 
which attach her to him. But M. de Moléon is 
not only in love with Emerance; he is, moreover, 
ambitious; and by the domination which he con- 
siders himself entitled to exercise over her, he 
hopes to influence, indirectly, M. de Claviére, 
who, by his talents as a deputy and diplomatist, 
seems to have the promise of a high political 
fortune. 

You can well imagine the struggle which is thus 
engendered. In the very beginning, Moléon, from 
whom Emerance has demanded her letters, feigns 
to burn them in her presence ; but he secretly pre- 
serves a note most dangerous to her; and when 
his victim fancies she has escaped his power, when 
she wants to enjoy her re-conquered liberty, armed 
with this irrecusable proof, he compels her again 
to listen to his passionate protestations, to bow to 
his will, and act, in every point and in every situa- 
tion, according to his orders, barely disguised un- 
der the form of advice. We witness the anguish 
of this poor woman, martyred but not vanquished, 
who contends, step by step, for the possession of 
her revolted heart, but who, overpowered by terror, 
resists feebly, and allows herself to be engaged in 
ambiguous steps, till at last the seducer obtains 
from her, in exchange for the fatal note, the pro- 
mise of an appointment which would seal her ruin. 

It is true that she does not intend keeping this 
promise, which in reality, forced and extorted as it 
is, does not strictly bind her. Her determination 
is taken; she will retire into a convent, like the 
heroines of our old novels, and in order to explain 
her conduct to her husband, she will send him the 
note returned to her by Moléon. Everybody seems 
to have considered this conduct somewhat extraor- 
dinary ; and every body, as you well know, is ever 
in the right. However, as she is on the point of 
leaving her husband’s home, her mother-in-law 
opportunely steps in and stops her on the threshold. 
M. de Claviére, whose suspicions were already 
aroused, is called upon to judge the inexplicable 
conduct of his wife. He compels her to explain ; 
and when at length she confesses to him the whole 
truth, he forgives her with all the generosity which 
so éminently characterises him. 

But the Gordian knot has to be solved. Shall 
he cut the difficulty with the sword like Alexander 
of conquering memory? Shall he solve it diplo- 
matically like a worthy pupil of M. de Talleyrand ? 
He adopts the latter course. Moléon, whom he 
sends for, is simply and quietly requested to seek 
out another diplomatic post than the one to which 
he had been nominated. Without being explicit, 
M. de Claviére gives him to understand that his 
designs are known to him; and lastly returns to 
him, as an insignificant paper, the imprudent let- 
ter of Emerance. Moléon, seeing himself unmask- 
ed, but spared by the formidable husband, tears 
the note and leaves the place. 

I have purposely curtailed this rapid sketch of 
all extraneous matter or mere episodes ; and I per- 
ceive that, owing to this precaution, there remains 
of this pretended comedy but a drama sad enough. 
And this is the defective point, not only of the 
Neeud Gordien, but of almost all our modern come- 
dies. People are no longer found who give what in 
itself is a pleasant subject. They are satisfied with 
embroidering on a dramatic canvass, and inde- 
pendently of the principal fable, scenes more or 
less witty. Madame de Casa-Major has acquitted 
herself of this task with much grace and a happy 
manner. The character of the mother-in-law, who, 





duped by Moléon, allows him to enjoy undis- 
turbed his flirtation with Emerance, while she con- 
centrates all her distrust and severity on the 
devoted head of a poor young man, who, inspired 
with the purest intentions, is bewildered at the 
suspicions of which he is the object, is both well 
conceived and written with much art. The charac- 
ter of a young girl, a cousin of Emerance, and who, 
in spite of the conventional and unsophisticated 
candour imposed upon our young girls, sees very 
clearly what is going on, and interferes very op- 
portunely in the most delicate situations of the 
play, is no less striking and true. In fine, Madame 
de Casa-Major has obtained a most brilliant suc- 
cess, and written, for her first essay, a comedy, if 
it may be so called, which M. Scribe might sub- 
scribe without being ashamed. 

M. Mery has been much less fortunate, and not 
so well inspired. His play (L’ Univers de la Maison) 
rests upon this notion, that, too much preoccupied 
with external affairs, and abandoning by degrees 
our hearths for the forum, we are perfectly well ac- 
quainted with what is going on some 3000 leagues 
off, but know very imperfectly what is passing un- 
der our very eyes and in our own homes. 

His principal personage, Doria, a descendant of 
the Genoese Dorias, is one of those grand speculators 
who make the whole world the theatre of their gi- 
gantic undertakings. He is busy at one and the 
same time in India and in Canada, in Russia and 
the plains of Algiers; here monopolising corn, 
there attending to the colonisation of provinces, 
taking shares in all mining operations and in all 
railways, &c. &c. Whilst his attention is absorbed 
by these said transactions, his wife, whom he ne- 
glects, listens to the tender elegies of a platonic 
admirer ; his daughter is on the eve of contracting 
with a good-looking cousin the tenderest engage- 
ments ; his son, whom he imagines he has won over 
to the charms of commerce and business, is assi- 
duously courting a handsome Milanese singer, and 
lavishes upon her the sums destined to the com- 
mercial operations which his father has committed 
to his care. Then for the same prima donna, who is 
not faithful to him, he engages in a duel; and at 
the sight of his wounded son, of his wife in despair, 
of his daughter in tears, does Doria for the first 
time recognise that a man has family duties to at- 
tend to before those consequent upon business, and 
that he owes himself to his relations, rather than 
to the pursuit of fortune; and lastly, that it is far 
better to be somewhat more happy and somewhat 
less rich. 

“ Je laisse l’univers, et garde ma maison,” 

says he, at the conclusion; and this is, in fact, the 
true moral of the play. It wears in all its details 
a look of improbability ; is not very amusing; and 
does not lead us to expect in M. Mery a comic 
author even second or thirdrate. This severe con- 
clusion is not, of course, adopted by the newspa- 
pers in which he writes, and amongst the ranks of 
which he reckons friends who endeavour to soften 
the bitterness of this reverse. But it is our con- 
clusion, and that of the worthy public who made 
its exit, yawning tremendously, the other evening 
from the Second Theatre Frangais. 

At the Italiens we have had some feminine dé- 
buts which I must mention. Mlle. Corbari, first 
and foremost, in the part of “ Adalgisa” (Norma) 
has shewn herself, even by the side of Mad. Grisi, 
a good singer and experienced actress. Her voice 
is well toned, of a good compass, of an unimpeach- 
able accuracy, and worked according to a good 
method ; in fact, possessing all the charm that is to 
be expected in second-rate parts. Then came 
Mile. Giuseppina Brambilla, in the part of “ Abi- 
gail’ (Nabuco),* a part created last year by her 
sister, Teresina Brambilla. The reception she met 
with, without being enthusiastic, must be an en- 
couragement to her. In Paris people are seldom 
enthusiasts when there are grounds for discussion. 
Now it was quite natural to compare both sisters, 





* Anglice  Nino’(Hibernicé fe Ed, L, G.) 
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and to enter upon endless arguments as to which 
of the two had the better quality of voice,—which 
was the better singer, &c. The fact is, that in- 
stead of this lengthy argumentation, the wiser 
plan had been to applaud Mile. Brambilla, not- 
withstanding a few palpable defects. The medium 
of her voice is weak, the boldness of her embellish- 
ments is sometimes hazarded ; but she sings with 
much elevation of sentiment and much intelligence ; 
in the high and low notes her voice is supple, ex- 
tensive, and well toned. Is all this nothing? 

M. Leon Pillet complains in this day’s papers 
that M. Gardini, the tenor who, he asserts, was 
brought out by him, and owes him the deepest 
gratitude, has yielded to the seductions of MM. 
Lumley and Vatel, who have joined to buy him up 
for ready money, and to pay the forfeit of 50,000f., 
in which he is bound, as stipulated in the event of 
Gardini wishing to cancel his engagement. But 
who on earth reckoned gratitude among the good 
qualities of a primo tenore? And does not the 
very bond prove that M. Pillet acted on the pre- 
vision of this desertion ? 








THE DRAMA. 
Drury Lane.—Loretta, a new opera, composed by 
Mr. Lavenu, the text, or libretto, as it is called, by 
Mr. Bunn, was produced here on Monday. We 
had flattered ourselves with the hope that another 
Promise would be afforded of musical genius ade- 
quate to such a work in our native school, but are 
obliged to confess to an utter disappointment. The 
story of Loretta is a capital and irremediable mis- 
take. Since the days of the Recruiting Ofiver, the 
stage has not been stained with any thing more re- 
volting to decent feelings than the circumstance on 
which its whole superstructure is built. The Muse 
of Tragedy, with all her elevation, and sphere of 
lofty sentiment, and stern morality above the ordi- 
nary level of social life, can barely render such a 
theme endurable ; but to Comedy it must be inex- 
orably prohibited, and what could not be tolerated 
in Comedy is made tenfold more obnoxious by the 
ludicrous structure of Opera and the frivolity of 
sing-song. And if this tale of Seville defied every 
dramatic resource to fit it for public representation, 
the form in which it has been presented has aggra- 
vated every objectionable trait. The mean language 
of the prose dialogue, and the sad doggrel of the 
verse, bring the defects only more prominently for- 
ward ; and toward the close of the piece, at Seville, 
the lady’s descriptive allusions are altogether of a 
nature to excite much surprise at their not being 
hooted off the stage. They certainly equal a vivid 
picture in one of Lady Morgan’s early novels (on 
which Sir Jonah Barrington made his character- 
istic comment in an inquiry addressed personally 
to the fair authoress); but it ought to be remem- 
bered that there are statements which it is possible 
to read in the closet without experiencing that acute- 
ness of distress which must attend the hearing them 
delivered vivd voce in a crowded assemblage of in- 
dividuals of all ranks and ages and both sexes. Of 
the musical compositions to which this effusion is 
set little need be said, except what can be paro- 
died from Sir Elijah Impey’s ballad on Mrs.Arne— 
“ Lavenu, Lavenu, 
You have had much ado 
With a subject so like to make you sick : 
But don’t take me wrong; 
You’d have words for your song, 
And these are just fit for your music.” 

Those portions of it are the cleverest which have 
been written expressly for Madame Bishop, who 
certainly does great justice to the score allotted to 
her, never once flagging, and even in the well- 
earned encore to the finale, seeming as ifshe could 
have sung the whole over again without fatigue. 
No slight task, when we say that the performance 
occupied four hours. There are, besides, a few pieces 
in the opera very musical and well harmonised ; but 
unfortunately there are only a few, and scarcely 
shew among the mass of heavy monotonous choruses 
of which it is chiefly composed. Altogether it would 


ous preceding operas and ballads, rather than of 
being an original composition. The overture is 
meagre and unmeaning ; the best concerted piece is 
the sestette in the first act; but being so ineffec- 
tively rendered, it was passed by almost unnoticed. 
Miss Poole has also a nice ballad in the third act, 
which, from her exquisite intonation and graceful 
manner of singing it, gained a double encore. Most 
of the singers seem ashamed to give utterance to 
what was set down for them ; and the want of a tenor 
of sufficient compass and strength of voice to be 
heard without pain was another of the drawbacks 
to success, if success had been possible. Mr. La- 
venu is, we are told, a music-seller; and all the 
music of Loretta is published at the cost of only two 
guineas!!! 

Astley’s.—The Demon Horse produced here on 
Monday has commenced a run it will not be easy 
to stop. It is a grand oriental spectacle with a 
real deer hunt; and ends with a romantic dénoue- 
ment, common to fiction but uncommon in reality, 
cheating the d—1 of his dues. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A FAMILY PICTURE. 
Mx little oan, my darling ones, my precious things of 
eart 


How ladly do I triumph in the blessing of your birth; 
How heartily for praises, and how earnestly for posgeree 
I yearn upon your loveliness, my dear delightful cares! 


O children, happy, word of peace, my jewels and my gold, 

My truest friends till now, and still my truest friends when 
ol 

I will be every thing to you, your playmate and your guide: 

Both Mentor and ‘elemachus, for ever at your sidet ‘ 


I will be oere Ging to you, your sympathising friend, 

To a ~ oe elp and lead and bless and comfort and de- 
fend ; 

Oh, come to me and tell me all, and ye shall find me true, 

A brother in adversity, to fight it out for you! 


Yea, sins or follies, griefs or cares, or young affection’s 
thrall, 


Fear not, for I am one with you, and I have felt them all; 

I will be tender, just and kind, unwilling to reprove,— 
will do all to bless you all by wisdom and by love. 

My little ones, delighted I review you as ye stand, 

A pretty troop of fairies or young cherubs hand in hand, 

And tell out all your names to be a dear familiar sound 

a — hearths and hearts about the world 

abound. 


Oh, blessed boon and gain to me!—oh, mercy, praise, and 


ride 
Ye lack but little heritage your father’s name beside. _ 
When I am dead your little ones shall read my words with 


lee ; 
When ye are dead their little ones shall still remember me. 


My eldest of the speaking eyes, my Ellin, nine years old, 

Thou —— good example of the loving little fold, 

My Ellin, they shall hear of thee, fair spirit, holy child 

The — and the well-resolved, the liberal and the 
mild. 


And thee, my Mary, what of thee?—the beauty of thy 


‘ace 
Thy coyly-pretty, whims and ways, that ray thee round 
it 


with grac 

Oh, more than these; a dear warm heart, that still must 
thrill and glow 

With pure affection’s sunshine and with feeling’s overflow. 


Thou, too, my gentle five-year old, fair Margaret the pearl, 
A quiet, sick, fy suffe: child,—sweet tient little girl, 
Yet gay withal and froliesome at times wilt thou appear, 
And like a bell thy merry voice rings musical and clear. 


And next my Selwyn, precious boy, a glorious young mind, 

The sensitive, the passionate, the noble, and the kind, 

—s li rag locks bedropt with gold, and large eyes 
ull of love, 

And generous nature, mingle well the lion and the dove. 


The last an infant toothless one, now prattling on my 


nee 

Whose bland benevolent soft face is shining npon me,— 

Another silver star upon our calm domestic sky, 

Another seed of happy hope, dropt kindly from on high! 

This sealeth up the sum to us, x! loved and loving wife, 

Be these to us the pl and the busi of life ; 

And o- to wae art thou not ?—through infancy 

and you 

And — prime, as now, my all of.tenderness and 

ruth, 





A happy am be this my praise—not riches, rank, or 


A happy man, with store enough—no other lot or name; 
A happy man, with you for friends, my children and my 





suggest the idea ofa fragmentary selection from vari- 


e 
Ambition is o’ervaulted here in all that gladdens life! 


Yea, nos me to my happy thoughts and those atoudm 
sth. 


In ancient woods of Albury, or on my fresh Furze-hill. 
And, yer § teach your children too by Tighteousnes, 
For thus shall ye inherit peace and blessings in the land! 





—— 
VARIETIES. 

The Booksellers’ Provident Retreat.—From the 
sincere interest we have ever taken in this truly 
benevolent and valuable design, our readers yj 
we trust, participate in our satisfaction at havin, 
to state that the late Mr. John Harris, the Worthy 
successor to E. Newberry at the corner of St, Paul's 
Churchyard (whence so many prettily gilt, cleve, 
and interesting books have taught the young ideas 
of generations to shoot), has bequeathed §00j 
Three per Cent Stock to the charity. Mr, Harris 
has also left 1007. to the Literary Fund, and 10)j 
to the Printers’ Pension Society. 

The Health of Towns Association held a meeting 
in St. James’s Square yesterday week, Lord Ashley 
in the chair ; at which resolutions earnestly pressing 
the extension of the government measures to Lop. 
don, Scotland, and Ireland, were warmly advocate 
and agreed to. The chairman, Hon. F. Byny, 
Rev. W. Champneys, Lord Ebrington, Mr. Toyn. 
bee, Mr. W. Howitt, and Dr. Southwood Smith were 
the principal speakers. 

The New Houses of Parliament.—It appears fron 
the Reports now printed, that Dr. Reid’s two mile 
of pipe-ventilation would prevent Mr. Barry from 
completing the building for an indefinite time; and 
it remains to be seen whether what has been done 
is to be finished for the reception of the legislature, 
or left in statu quo as a model on which experi- 
ments in ventilating may be tried. In conse 
quence of representations from the lord great 
chamberlain (Lord Willoughby de Eresby), the 
architect has been instructed to provide more suit- 
able accommodations for the several ranks of ladies 
who are admitted to the House of Peers on state 
occasions. Could not the Speaker get for the fi- 
voured of the sex by the Commons House some- 
thing a little better than the peep-hole in the 
roof? 

Mr. Buckingham.—From the Diario di Roma of 
the 27th ult., we learn that the Pope had given au. 
dience to our countryman, Mr. Buckingham, whon 
he received with the utmost condescension. Mr. 
Freeborn, our consular agent, and Dr. Samson 
Cary accompanied him to the presence of the su- 
preme pontiff. 

Botanic Gardens, Chelsea.—Mr. Fortune has been 
elected curator of these gardens by the Apotheca- 
ries’ Company, in the room of Mr. Anderson, whose 
long services and death we recently announced. 

Eton Montem.— This ancient scholastic custom 
is, it is stated, to be discontinued forever. Except 
usage, we know of nothing it had to recommend t. 
The purse for the captain might frequently bes 
valuable result for him, and a stimulus to others; 
but the masquerading, public levy of salt-money, 
campaigning and champagning were all nought. 

Edinburgh Philosophical Institution.—On the evet- 
ing of Thursday week a soirée was given at the 
Music Hall, Edinburgh, to celebrate the establish- 
ment of a Philosophical Institution, with library, 
reading-rooms, lectures, &c. &c. ; the body of the 
hall, galleries, orchestra, &c., being crowded with 
company. The lord provost made a thoroughly 
practical and excellent speech in favour of such 
associations, and Mr. Macaulay delivered a bril- 
iaant address in defence of what was called super 
ficial knowledge—the text against which he pro- 
tested being 
“A little learning is adangerous thing: 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierrian spring. 
The .Archbishop of Dublin, Delta (Mr. Moir), 
Profs. Thomson, Wilson, and Nichol, Mr. W. 6. 
Craig, and others, also spoke on cognate — 
and Dr. Maclagan proposed the toast of the Roya 
Scottish Academy i 2 the Fine-Arts, the prospe- 
rity of which will, we hope, be advanced by more 
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————— 
spsistent and liberal efforts in Edinburgh than 
rom of wine can promote. ‘ 
The Cambridge Botanic Garden has been practi- 
ally set on foot by the vice-chancellor having (on 
» 8) formally planted the first tree on the west 
She and the professor of botany another on the 
: st. The Cambridge Chronicle says: “ Twenty 
wes are actively engaged in deeply trenching and 
jeveling about seven acres of the ground, intended 
for the immediate reception of as many of the prin- 
cipal groups of the larger descriptions of trees as 
an be procured before winter. The curator, who 
i zealously superintending the work, has found 
oth the depth and quality of the soil much superior 
to what he had anticipated : and he considers even 
the poorest portions, towards the south-west angle, 
rfectly suitable to certain tribes. The gentle 
undulations over the whole twenty acres, and the 
introduction of a large sheet of water, where the 
depression is greatest, will tend greatly to break 
whatever of formality it may be necessary to ob- 
serve in the scientific grouping of the various ob- 
jects that are cultivated in a botanic garden. 
The Seatonian Prize-—On Saturday, Oct. 31st, 
the Rev. Thomas Seaton’s prize of 407. (given 
yearly to that Master of Arts who shall write the 
best English poem on a sacred subject), was ad- 
judged to the Rev. R. W. Essington, M.A. [B.A. 
1841], fellow of King’s College. Subject, “ The 
curse upon Canaan,” Genesis ix. 

Pawsey's Ladies’ Fashionable Repository for 1847 
must be acknowledged among our other annuals as 
continuing to support its well-earned popularity 
and attractive name. 

Mr. E. Corbould, the engraver, died last week at 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Light of Prophecy, by Alex. Hislop, 18mo, 2s.— 
nee Generalities, by G. M. Sterne, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
—The Herd-Book of Hereford Cattle, by T. C. Eyton, Esq., 
Vol. I. er. 8vo, 12s.—Seventh Annual Report of the Regis- 
trar-General of Births, &c. 8vo, 5s.—Carpenter’s Human 
Physiology, 3d edit. 8vo, 2ls.— Glover's (Dr. R. M.) Pa- 
thology and Treatment of Scrofula, 8vo, 10s. 6d. — Ander- 
son’s Life and Letters, 4th edit. fep. 6s. — Gieseler’s Com- 

mdium of Ecclesiastical History, translated from the 

man, by 8. Davidson, LL.D. Vol. I. 8vo, 10s. 6¢.—His- 
torical and Scientific Questions adapted to Crossley’s Com- 
rehensive Class-Book, by Rev. J. W. Wakefield, 2s.— 
tions on the Old and New Testament, with Refer- 
ences and Answers, 12mo, 2s.—A History of Ford Abbey, 
Dorsetshire, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—The Wickiliffites; or, England 
in the Fifteenth Century, by Mrs. C. Mackay, 12mo, 6s. 6d. 
—The New Book of Costs, by E. T. Dax, Esq., 12mo, 21s. 
—Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, 12mo, 5s.— The Psalms in 
Hebrew, with Commentary, by Rev. G. Phillips, 2 vols. 
8vo, 32s.—Beaumont and Fletcher, Vol. XI. 8vo, 12s.— 
Cesar Borgia; an Historical Romance, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
li, lls. 6d.—Bill of Exceptions, by J. Raymond, 2s.— The 
Young Professor, by Hon. and Rev. H. M. Villiers, M.A., 
18mo, 2s.—Pickering’s Statutes, 9th Vict. 1846, 8vo, 17. 4s. 6d. 
~Alice Cunningham; or, Christian Tale, post 8vo, 5s.— 
Marshall's (H.) Account of Ceylon, post 8vo, 7s.—Ben- 
nett’s Lectures on the Acts, 8vo, 8s. 6¢d.—Tales of Woman’s 
Trials, by Mrs. Hall, royal 8vo, 2ls.—Sermons for the 
People, by the Rev. 8. F. Surtees, 12mo, 5s.—Prometheus 
Vinctus, by F. A. Paley, A.M. 8vo, 4s.—Researches on 
Curves of the Second Order, by G. W. Hearne, 8vo, 5s.— 
Miriam and Rosette, by the Author of“ Emma de Lis- 
sau,” 3d edit. 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; mor. 6s.—Lyra_ Har- 
T. B. Arnold, folio, 1/. 1s.—The Old Story- 
England, square, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; coloured, 10s. 6d. 
~lilustrations of the Laws of Kindness, 3d edit. 18mo, 
cloth, 3s.; royal 18mo, fine, 5s.—The Works of Edmund 
ser, new edit. royal 8vo, 10s. 6d.; mor. 2ls.—Hamil- 
ton's Cottages of Glenburnie, fep. 3s.—Scott’s Poetry, 
toy, 8vo, cloth, 10s.; sewed, 9s.—Churton’s English County 
endar for 1847, post 8vo, 9s.— Helen Stanley ; a Tale, 

by Matilda M. Hays, 2d edit. post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Histories 
from Scripture, by Miss Graham, sq. 6s. — The Basket of 
Flowers, translated by the Rev. J. Holdsworth, 18mo, 1s. 6d, 
Hall 8 Book of the Feet, 12mo, 2d edit. 5s.—Dr. E. Wil- 
liams 8 Essay on the Tongue, 2d edit. 7s. 6d.—H. S. M. 
Hubert’s Poems and Hymns on the Gospels, 8vo, 9s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
Phony h. m. 5. 1846. a 
Ov.ld . . , 11 44 35:3] Nov. 18 
+ + 6 = 44453 19 
6... — 44 560 20 
WW ‘oo = 45 7 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 
JUST READY. 


I. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. By the 
Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER, A New Edition, 
revised. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 

1. 
CRABBE’S POETICAL WORKS; witha Life, 
by HIS SON. A New Edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 


III. 


WILKINSON’S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
New and Cheaper Edition, With 600 Illustrations, 5 vols. 
8vo. 


Iv. 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY. 
venth Edition, revised. With 450 Woodcuts. 


Se- 


1 vol. 8vo, 


v. 
BELL’S ANATOMY of EXPRESSION. 
Fourth Edition. With Engravings. Imp. 8yo. 


vi 


SCROPE’S DAYS of DEER-STALKING. 
Third Edition. With 13 Woodcuts by LANDsEER. Crown 
8vo. 


vil. 


RANKE’S POPES of ROME. Translated by 
SARAH AUSTIN, Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 


VIIr. 


HAWKSTONE. Third Edition. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 


Ix. 


Sir FRANCIS HEAD’S JOURNEYS across 
the PAMPAS. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 2s.6d. [Ready. 


x. 
STORIES for CHILDREN;; from the “ His- 
tory of England.” A New Edition, illustrated with Wood- 
cuts. Square 16mo. 


xr. 

PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY for CHIL- 
DREN. By the Author of “ Stories for Children.” Fourth 
Edition. 18mo. 

xit. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. 
Fifth and Cheap Edition. Fep. 8vo. 


PORTER’S PROGRESS of the 
Second Edition, revised, 1 vol. 8vo. 


NATION. 


xIv. 


BURR’S INSTRUCTIONS in PRACTICAL 
SURVEYING, Plan Drawing, and Sketching Ground with- 
out Instruments. Second Edition, revised, Post 8vo. 


xv. 


Mrs. RUNDELL’S DOMESTIC COOKERY- 
BOOK. 70th Edition, revised. Plates, Fep. 8vo. 


xvI. 
REJECTED ADDRESSES. By HORACE 
and JAMES SMITH. Twenty-first Edition. Fep, 8vo, 


. 
ee 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
JUST READY. 


1 


Sir FRANCIS HEAD’S EMIGRANT. Third 
Edition, Post 8vo, 12s, (Ready,) 


2. 

Lord SIDMOUTH’S LIFE and CORRES- 
PONDENCE, By the DEAN of NORWICH. Portraits, 
3 vols. 8yo, 

3. 


Lord LINDSAY’S SKETCHES of the HIS- 
TORY of CHRISTIAN ART. 3 vols, 8vo. 


4, 


Lord CAMPBELL’S LORD CHANCELLORS 
of ENGLAND. Second Series. 2 vols. 8yo, 


5 


Sir JAMES ROSS’S VOYAGE of DISCO- 
VERY and RESEARCH in the SOUTHERN and ANT- 
ARCTIC SEAS. Plates and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 


6 


Mr. JESSE’S FAVORITE HAUNTS and 
RURAL STUDIES; including Visits to Remarkable Places 
in the Vicinity of Windsor and Eton. Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 


7. 


The SIKHS and AFFGHANS immediately 
before and after the DEATH of RUNJEET SINGH. By 
SHAHAMAT ALI, Persian Secretary to Sir CLaupe WaDE. 
Post 8vo, 

8. 


OTTO SPECKTER’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 
Uniform with “PUSS in BOOTS.” “The CHARMED 
ROE.” With 12 Illustrations. 16mo, 


9 


The FAIRY RING. Illustrated by RICHARD 
DOYLE. A Collection of Tales and Stories for Young Per- 
sons at Christmas, Fep. 8vo, 


10. 

BROWNE’S ETCHINGS of a WHALING 
CRUISE; with a Sojourn on the Island of Zanzibar. Plates 
and Woodcuts. 8vo, 

11. 

Mr. FORD’S NEW WORK on SPAIN. 
Post 8yvo. 

12. 

Mr. FOX TALBOT’S ENGLISH ETYMO- 
LOGIES, 

13. 


Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of GER- 
MANY for YOUNG PERSONS. Woodcuts, 12mo, 


14, 

FAMILY ARABIAN NIGHTS. Mr. LANE’S 
Translation, and Explanatory Notes, With 600 Woodcuts, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 

15. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM’S POEMS and 


SONGS, now first collected. By his Son, PETER CUN- 
NINGHAM. 24mo, 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
EN DRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


AP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its superiority 

asa Perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, possessing 

an aromatic and | perfume: each Packet t is labelled with Perkins’ 
Steel plate of Windsor Castle. 


A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c. 
without peda Ht ° . bnraty PepENNS 
Henvartk’s ParservaTive Toore-Pownprr, an effectual preparation for 
beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and healthy 
to the mouth, and divesting the 
Fost at ot query impurity, ingreases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
an 
nee Mortrive is the most beneficial extract of ol: 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the 
“a del: ntful pertume. 
Liquid is a 
i the Mair is failing. 
Hewpatr’s Corp Caza oF Roszs, prepared in great perfection. 
Improvep Scovrive Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks, 
———— Inx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls.a 
tle. 


ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 


E. J. DENT seen solicits from the _— an , eens 
WAT which 


of his extensive Stock of ‘CHES, 

to meet the oop at this season of the Year. ‘Youths Silver began 
4 Guineas each; excellent Silver Bo ditto, at 6 Guineas et Ladies’ 
Gold Watches, 8 Guineas each. 's manufacture is guaranteed to him 
by three separate Patents, pam i 1836, 1840, pat 1842. 


33 Cockspur Street, 82 Strand, 34 Royal Exchange. 


ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
, PALE ALE.—E. ng eS Shay —_ public that this ao of this 
strongly recom recommended by the tt. to the Trade’can | & 
only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 
City Office, 98 _Gracechurch Street. 
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O VISITORS to the CONTINENT.— 
Messrs. J. and R, M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agent and Tp apd 
the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to remind the N ly and 
Gentry that they continue to receive Padi. monet ad Na Fed line — 
Baggage, &c. from all parts of the Continent, for c! 
tom-House, &c.; and that they undertake the Shipment Of Eifcts | ‘o ‘all 
parts of the world. 
Lists of their magne: Sy abroad, and every information, may be 
had = application t their Office as above. " 


NDIA AND. LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
MPANY, 17 Cornhill, London, 
Richard fe a Kennedy, Esq., Chairman. 
George William Anderson, Esq, -» Deputy Chairman, 
INVALID LIVES ASSURED; also, 
Select Lives, —including the Lives of Naval and Rye f Officers 
proceeding to or resident in India, or other parts of the W. 
INDIAN RATES OF PREMIUM MUCH LOWER THAN IN ANY 
EXISTING COMPANY, 
Impaired state of health admitted in Policies on Invalid Lives, 


Annual Premium for £100. Half Premium Table. 








Remainder 
of Life. 


£2. a. £s. da. &. 8. d. 
04 50 214 5 6 810 
1 8 60 ll 920 
ll 6 


First Seven 
Years. Age. 


First Seven | Remainder 
Age. Years, | of Life. 





£s. d. 
20 a 2 
30 1 510 2 
40 lls 9 3 

















GEORGE N, WRIGHT, M.A., Manager. 


A™™ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
36T Street, Bank. 


Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Taomas Farncoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
Wrrx1am Leas, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
— | Bamphery, Esq., Alderman, 


chai Kelly, Esq., Alderman, 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 





Richard E. A 


ard Ba‘ 
Thomas Campin, sg 
James Cli 
Robert Ingleby Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeafferson, 2 Finsbury . 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 


aoe an of Premium. 
ve the aes of the lowest ier 
the assured, and w 
us. They have tikewise ¢ x 
jital—an Assurance tund of nearly a 
uarter i ea aie of 60,000/., arising 
the issue of between 5000 and 6000 Policies, 


Annual Premium to assure 1008. 





Whole Term. 
#1 11 10 
0 


For One Year. For Seven Years. 
20 17 3 
1 1 3 





5 
1M 
3 2 











Brown, 4s. 6d. per bottle. 
Pale, 5s, ditto, 


3s, per bottle, 


- per doz. large bottles, 
” 8 
nani of carriage ‘from 
London, 


“THE STANDARD OF COGNAC,’ 
WHICH IS THE BEST FOREIGN BRANDY, 
THE PATENT BRANDY, and the GENUINE SELTERS WATER, 


by the»Patent Metallic Capsule the only sure and self-evident safeguard against adulterati 
throughout the Kingdom at the respective prices above mentioned, or at “7 ~ ee Oe OO ea 


7 SMITHFIELD BARS, AND 96 ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON. 


Protected 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, 
THE LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 
M. JULLIEN begs leave most positively to 
Peg — he is compelled to ip possession of the Theatre 
BER Ist, and that Cape te will ie be the 
Cast WEEK | BUT ONE OF HIS CONCERTS. 

M. JULLIEN’S Orchestra which includes the most Eminent Members 
of Her Majesty's Theatre, oe Lee ype wen and the Ancient Concerts, is 
also hm $3 several unrivalled Artistes of whose aid those Establish- 
ments cannot boast; and Me JOLLIEN feels authorised in me who have tras 

—, and is indeed confirmed in his opinion by pecs who have tra- 
velled in Italy, y, and » that ey ee displays a 
combination of Talents 1 not equalled by any in Europe. 

The NEW GRAND BRITISH ARMY y QUADRILLE, assisted by the 
Four ee Banps, will be on Monpay, November 16th, 

every Evening di 

The Programme will be varied © and always include Solos b: 
the ————_ Artistes ; é 2 Clascal jth ay eo x y and Gvesture; Selections 
ular Operas; the ic Amer! merican Quad- 


Polka; 
tilles, ee &c. 


On TUESDAY next, November 17th, the Concert will be for the 
BENEFIT of MISS BIRCH, on which occasion she will have the honour 
to sing a Nsw VENETIAN SgRrENADE by Rocu-A.sERt, and a entitled 
“ Tug Fiast Lesson,” com) ly for these Concerts by Mr. M. W. 
Bars, of Her Majesty's T 


The Concerts commence at Eight, and are over at Eleven. 


The Last Concert will take place on SATURDAY, November 28th; 
the Season terminates on MONDAY, November 30th, with 


A GRAND BAL MASQUE. 
PALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


7 Waterloo Place, London. 
rer 





SALES BY AUCTION, 


Stereotype, Steel and Copper Plates, Copyright, §c. $e, 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Room, 1592 F! wie a —— of Chai 

THURSDAY, Nov, 26th, at One o’Clock, th Copyright, Stock’ Lana 

ngravings, and Stereotype Plates of cu and’s British Mina 
Fhote with Critical —— y D—G. ph ee c present Proprietor 
from re Also, the Sowver Plates to P. at 
oe JE Novak ‘yg “ Lite “2 and aon" K “ Finish,” 2 vols, Sto; 

junyan’s 0) ar,” 2 vol 
“ Guide to Prayer,” 8vo; &c. &e. rd . om Sv0s Ela 
hsecdin be — and printed Particulars whe at the place of Sale, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 


On the Ist December, will be ready for deli ith the Magazines, in 
"fi fcp. 8vo, cloth ail, price 22. on 
TH SEQUEL to OLD JOLLIFFE;; written 
in the same spirit. 
By the SAME SPIRIT, 
Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, £0 Pall Mall. 





On the 19th of November will be en by Charles Knight, Ludgate 
T otis soctary J = pL 5 A 4 ax... eae 
g the usual i up to November], 
Also, 
The COMPANION to the ALMANAC for 184, 
Contents, 
Whiter on on Al Arlthmetion. fiiwen » J Upees—always af Pray ea 


Fall of Funds—Customs and Corn Duties. 
‘i Part II.: Abstracts of Acts— Abstracts of Public Documents—Chronice 








S;, John Bartow, Bart., F Right Hon, Sir 7. F 
Lord W. R. K. Douglas, F. a 


Ri Me Hon. A} ‘edwara Hyde 

Charles Trllicte, ow, +) F.R.S, 1; 

Joseph Esdail: ~~ P, Maxwell Stewart, '8q.,M.P, 
‘m. A. Guy, Sir William Young, Bart. 


prertoaiar ay C.J, Bosanquet, R.N. ; J. Buller East, Esq., M.P,; John 
Young, Esq., M.P. 


Henry ‘Harvey, mon. +» F.R.S. 
James Murray, 
Samuel Skinner, si 


Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank. 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 


The result of the wage Bag anne a of the affairs of the 
PALLADIUM having b: he P and Policy- 
holders, at the General Meeting, 2ist “sg 09 he Directors submit to the 
— in evidence of the success which has attended the business of the 

ociety, the following Table, shewing—Total additions made to Policies 
aa 5000/,, which had been in force for 21 years, on the 3lst December, 








Reduction of 
Premiums —~ 
lent to the 
Bonus declared, 


Age at | Gross Additions 
to the 


Sum Assured. 


Asnual Premium 
on the Policy. 




















or as 
2 ~s tables of the Argus w! Til ‘be found. te be ‘particularly 


Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 
The Medical Officers attend at 
ne daily at a quarter before two o'clock, and 


same day. . 
as EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


of Money, as 
vision Yor a funy, where the least present 
Assured. 


In this Society the Assured receive Four-fifths of the Profits of a lon 
and 1 business, the principal of the remaining Bich 
being further invested for their security, mm to the guarantee of 
a numerous and wealthy Proprietary. 


Tables of Rates and every inf jing A may be 
had . the Society's Office, or of ne Agents in different parts Of the 
country. 


- In —— ts beech ort Soa d — ~ 4 in the aes patated 
ros, uses, c. olicies w: granted to meet con’ 

every aeseniption: ome 

Applications for Agencies in places where none inted to b 

addressed to the Secretary. ——— 








A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


1st June, 1846, _ JEREMIAH LODGE, Secretary and Actuary, 


— Private mye a a Petitions — Public Improvem h 
Woodcut I of New Bi le at Ovcusvences- Ba 
ruptcy pte ae of 1846, 
London: Charles Knight, Ludgate Street. 


HE PROPRIETORSHIP of the ATLAS 





SIXPENCE. ill be found |? - yo ines ie 
ie in ie eo 
November and fae 
pane A ATLAS of the 21st ll be withou 

hones, by a SUPPLEMENT of Mt p- Le, ey to Py POPULAR 
BiG ST OF — THE RAILWAY CASES that have been tried since 

ative fh ay Movement of 1845 4 or ray wk time. By a Barnistm- 
ant w. wate he object t of this Digest is ponent state of the law 
Railway yan and thee oxact| riabith of every person con- 
nected ith Railw: ‘Directors, M bers of. Provisional Commi. 
Promoters, Al lottees, and Creditors, 


6 Southampton Street, Strand. 
R, G. F. ANGAS’S 








IMPRESSIONS of 


8vo, illustrated with Twelve Plates 
ve Customs, several Woodcuts from the Authors 
Drawings, will be published on ‘the 19th inst., handsomely bound in cloth 


gilt, price 249. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


vo, sewed, price 2s. 6d., The 
ORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. 
By W. R. GROVE, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
London: 8. Highley, 32 Fleet Street. 


OK BEFORE YOU LEAP; or, Wooings 


AND TURN-OUT, 
and MRS. GAMP’S TEA and. Adelphi 





CAL WORLD. ye) 
subscriber to an adiaieallte n 


posed by renowned 


ws Jona entitling an ano 


concert, and & of music so- 








2 pocket vols. 
POEMS. 


—————— 


W ORDS' 


J, 8vo, illu 
hive 37 Woot 


AMP 


1, CAMI 
| pocket vol., 82. 
9. CAMI 
gro, 16s, cloth. 


In 1 vol 


Gust 


SHELLE! 


Alsc 
HO‘! 


Now ready, p 
1a. embel 


wo 


Lond 


t of Sale, 
mee 


Magazines, in 


written 


ght, Ludgate 
NAC 


OWLEDGE, 
ovember 1, 


or 1847, 


Difices — On 
reat Britain 


—Chronicle 
nents, with 
nces—Bani- 
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Poems by Samuel Rogers, Esq. 


ated. 128 Vignettes, from Designs by Tunxan and 
Jo 2 vols ill by TOTHARD, price 32s. boards, . 


M s. 
P By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
£ach volume may be had separately. 


in 2 pocket vols., illustrated. by . oe Woodcuts, pies 10s. cloth, 
"POEMS. By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq, 
Each volume may be had separately. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





Mr. Wordsworth’s Poems. 
In 7 vols. fep. 8vo, price 35s. cloth, 


rrr POETICAL WORKS. 


1, WORDSWORTH’S ‘POETICAL WORKS. 
oly 208. cloth. 
ot WORDSWORTH’S POEMS of EARLY and 
[ATE YEARS. -5¢. cloth. 
3. WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS. 
cloth. 
. WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Poem. 
Gs. cloth. 


In 1 vol., 


Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 


“institut et de Gof eae de ¥ 
a tad 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


On 21st November will be ready, 


VOLUME TWELFTH OF THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


WHICH COMPLETES THE WORK, 


Tus Conctuptnc Votume has for Frontis 
FAMILY,” from Sir Davip WILKIE’s colaueated 
Scott, Abbotsford, and Dryburgh. Also, 


iece a highly finished Engraving on Steel, of “‘ The ABBOTSFORD 
Picture, besides numerous Woodcuts, having reference to Sir Walter 


A GENERAL INDEX TO THE TWELVE VOLUMES. 
(> SUBSCRIBERS ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED eae early application for back Parts and Volumes to complete 


their 


ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; HOULSTON and STONEMAN, London. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT is nearly ready. 
To be had GRATIS of every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 





Published Monthly.—NOUV rer 


EVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE. 

Publiee par MM. FIRMIN DIDOT FRERES, avec le concours de 
lusieurs Savants et Littérateurs b-— ! et E se - Membres de 
Etat, de Philol 








Mr. Campbell's Poems. 


trated 20 Vignettes, from Designs b; URNER 
il ba = ats, aon Designs by Harvey, price 20s. tok : 


AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Also, 
1, CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
| pocket vol., 8s. cloth. 
9, CAMPBELL’S SHAKSPEARE. 


Sr, 16s. Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 


In 1 vol. 





In 1 vol., with Portrait and Vignette, price 10s, 6d. loth, 
HELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
~ Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
Also, price 52. 
SHELLEY'S ESSAYS and LETTERS from 
ROAD. Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY, 
” saa Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





* Fourth Edition, in 2 vols., price 1%s. cloth, 


O E Ss. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Also, price 2s, 6d. cloth, 


SONNETS. By. CHARLES TENNYSON 
RNER, 


Edward oun 44 Dover Street, 





Second Edition, in 2 vols., price 12s. cloth, 


Oo i 
P By THOMAS HOOD. 
Also, ill d by 350 Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HOOD’S OWN. A New Edition. 


Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 








ready, price 10s. 6d., or elegantly bound with red gilt edges, price 
be pelt with Twenty beautiful Sacemotions by Crowgui11, 
OMAN’S LOVE; a Romance of Smiles and 
Tears, 
By G. HERBERT RODWEL 
Author of “* Memoirs of an Unabrelias ” Be. 
London; Kent and Richards, 51 and 52 Paternoster Row. 


yageurs, etc. 
Subscription for 1846, Meg to December, One Guinea. 
London: F. Didot and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





In fep. 8vo, price 5s. 
ING CHARLES the FIRST; a Dramatic 
Poem, in Five Acts. Dedicated to the Memory of the Church's 
Royal Martyr. 
By ARCHER GURNEY. 
William Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 





Price Sixpence, 


or, the Constancy of Love. 
unded on Facts. 


PANY: 
By mastuner WILSON. 


Also, A RAMBLE from WHITBY to GOLDEN 


GROVE, 


The work is peintet, in a fine bold type, on good paper, and is neatly 
done up in a stiff cover. 


London: W. Strange, 21 Paternoster Row; and by all Booksellers, 


A Tale 





paneer for Christmas. 


y illumi ining 36 pogo ites Ul, 11s, 6d. ; bound 
in morocco, Zi. 12s. 

OOK off ECCLESIASTES. 

By Miss GORDON. 

Dickinson and Son, Lithographers and Publish 





114 New Bond Street, 








Completion of the Duke of Bedford’s Correspondence. 
In 8vo, price 15s,, the Third and Concluding Volume of 
HE CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN, 
FOURTH DUKE of BEDFORD: selected from the Originals at 


Woburn — (1761 to 1770). JOHN 


With an Introduction by 
RUSSE 


"wa I, (174% to 1748), 18s.; Vol, II. (1749 to 1760), 15s, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





New Work by Boz. ~ 
Now ready, price ls, the Second Number of 


[TD EALines with the FIRM of DOMBEY 
and SON, 


Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by HABLOT K. BROWNE, 
London; Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars, 





New Enlarged Edition, in 7 vols, 8vo, price 3/. 13s, 6d. boards, 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 
of George III. to the Accession of Queen Victoria: 1760 to 1837. 
By the Rev. T. 8. HUGHES, B.D., Canon of Peterborough. 


Uniform with the various Editions of Hume and Smollett, to which it 
forms a Continuation to the present Reign. 


London: George Bell, 186 Fleet Street, 





The only Nautical Paper. 
HE NAUTICAL STANDARD and 


STEAM NAVIGATION GAZETTE. 

Published every SaruRDAy Morni in time for the Day Mails, price 
SIXPENCE. SIX SHILLINGS and IXPENCE : QuarTER; or ONE 
GUINEA for the Yaar, if vance, either by Post-Office Order or 
otherwise, to Mr. Tuomas Dennis, at their Office, Rutland Place, 

The only Paper in this Maritime Country devoted exclusively to Nauti- 
cal ep and to Steam Na ition ; of t interest to all 

x f al Navy, Royal Yacht Squadron » and the 
antile Marine of the U ni ae. The NAUTICAL STANDARD 
contains early hems Intel and 
Ships’ Stations, &c. of the Royal weed Fy the fullest information respecting 
Mercantile Steam Shi, ing; the Vessels of the various Companies; 
Building; Maritime Engineeri — ——— — Coal one’ &e.; ~~ 9b 
the Departures 
every ni 


ee and Cape | 
upon 

rally; twee ae 
This paper 


and ii 
general. 





ies appear in 

ns of mpatance t to the Shi; in if nterenta e- 
Nautical Mews 2 of the Week = 

oe Advert to 


Roya ners, the veces 
o Rawson World in 


es supting Wet War and Merch ee ee 
Oficers of the R 
Owners, Ship 
All 
Ratland Place, Upon Thy be addressed to the Publisher, at the Office, 
West End Agent, 5 Catherine Street, Strand, London. 





In 4to, with gilt edges, and neatly bound, price 21s. 


EATH’S NEW GALLERY of BRITISH 
ENGRAVINGS; being a Selection of the best Plates from the 
“ Keepsake” and “ Book of Beauty.” With Descriptive Letterpress, 
D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street. 





New Work on Singing. 
Now ready, price 4s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
THE SINGING-BOOK;; or, the Art of Singing 
at Sight taught by Progressive Exercises, 
By JAMES TURLE, Organist of Westminster roo he and EDWARD 
TAYLOR, Gresham Professor of Music, 


D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 





Beautiful Work on Flowers. 
In imperial 4to, 21s. handsomely bound, 

LORAL TABLEAUX : a Selection of the 
ost beautiful Ornaments of the Flower-Garden, Drawn and 
ae, by JAMES ANDREWS; with Poetical Illustrations. Each 
fuse is printed on a tinted » and is surrounded by an orna- 

ental border, printed in gold colours, 

D, Bogue, 86 Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, 

FLORA’S GEMS. Drawn by JAMES AN- 
yma With Poetical Iliystrations by Miss TWAMLEY. Imperial 


The ROMANCE of NATURE;; or, the Flower- 
Seasons Ulustrated. By Miss TWAMLEY, . 27 Coloured Plates, Sls, 6d. 








Price 6s. 
HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
NovEMBER.—No, XI. 
CONTENTS: 
I. LINGARD’S ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH. 
II. The ROXBURGH BALLADS, 
III, SAVAGE LANDOR’S WORKS, 
IV. STERLING’S PHILOSOPHY of TRADE, 
V. SCOTCH NATIONALITY, 
VI. ENGRAVING, 
VIL. ITALY. 
VIII. ASTRONOMY —the NEW PLANET. 
IX. RELIGION, in its RELATION to POLITICS. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy, London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 





In small 8vo, price 6s,, with One Hundred Illustrative Plates, 


IRST PRINCIPLES of SYMMETRICAL 
BEAUTY. 
By D. R. HAY, 


bd This isa grammar of pits form, in which the elements of symmetri- 
al, as fro beauty, are demonstrated, by re- 
ducing the outlines or planes of curvilinear and rectilinear forms to their 
origin in the principles of Fd atic proportion. In thus analysing sym- 
metry of outline in natu ficial objects, Mr. Hay determines the 
fixed principles of beaut: pales itive shape, and shews how beautiful forms 
ma’ reproduced an nitely varied with mathematical precision. 
Hitherto the originating A. copying of beautiful contours have ae alike 
empirical: the production of a new design for a vase or jug has been a 
— of ch: a ween _ vs — the hand; and tes fopying ke 


erely a seri 
problems, Mr. fiay places both. the invention and 1-5 A hoontital 
forms on a sure basis of science, giving to the fancy of original minds a clue 
to the evolving of new and elegant shapes, in whi 
of nature are made subservient to the uses of art. The volume is illus- 
trated by one hundred diagrams, beautifully erecuted, that serve to explain 
the po and meet new ideas and arch of (contour in common objects. 
work 


pottery, hard this 
iss particularly valuable; but artists of ev 'y kind, and workmen of intelli- 
gence, will find it of great utility.’ ma_Spectaior, October 31. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








h the infinite resources 








Gems of French Literature, Prose and Verse. 
The “a= Present or ne. F naga Lines Fig A = pages, 
ETIT MUSEE | de LITERATURE 


FRANCAIS R, ts from the most Eminent French 
writers, with pag ey — itil Notices of French Literature, from 
the F ury. 





By M. LEPAGE, 
Author of “ L’ Echo de Paris,” “ French Prompter,” &c. 
Effingham Wilson, 11 Royal Exchange, and all Booksellers. 


CKERMANN’S FORGET ME NOT for 

1847; a Christmas, New-Year’s, and Birthday Present, consisting 

of Tales and Poetry by the most Eminent Living Authors. Illustrated by 
first-rate Artists, elegantly bound and richly gilt, price 12s, 





ACKERMANN’S DRAWING-ROOM AL- 
MANACK, 1847. Beautifully illuminated, 1s. 6d. 


THE HINDOO CASTES; or History, Man- 
ners, and Customs of each of the 42 Castes or Sects of the Bramins of Brit- 
ish India. With ys ag a Plates and descriptive meet in 24 
Numbers, price 7s. e special i.M. The 
—_ of Great Bisin.” By E.A. Ropaicums, Esq. HLE.I. Sompanyt 's ser- 
vice, 





THE ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY. De- 
pone permission to the Master General of the Ordnance and the Offi- 
cers of the Royal ‘Artillery. SIX pag oy oe 4 of the principal 
EVOLUTIONS of this Sia egnlenee cokes =e: he » B. Campion, _ 
= a mame hey Samal Bize ot We subjeoss 1 inches by ll. 2ls, 
plain, 42s, coloured, th 


ON the THEORY and PRACTICE of PAINT- 
ered Wchicles, Varnishes, Paintin be meg Fog oe ee By. eos ’ 
Fre.pina, Esq. —brgrry enlarge, with numerous plain and coloured 
Plates, cloth. Price I 


H.M. WAR-STEAMER, the TERRIBLE. 
Sat SHC ala Raa aaa ee * POmBOW me 


London; “Ackermann and Co. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








8 New Burlington Street, Nov. 14, 1846. 


M® BENTLEY will immediately publish the 
following NEW WORKS. 


I. 
G. W. Featherstonhaugh, F.R.S., §c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Map and Plates, 


A CANOE VOYAGE to the SOURCES 
of the GREAT NORTH WESTERN TRIBUTARY of 
the MISSISIPPI, called MINNAY SOTOR, or ST. PE- 
TER’S RIVER; containing a detailed Account of the Stra- 
tifaction of the Lead and Copper Deposits in Wisconsin; of 
the Gold Region in the Cherokee Country; with Popular 
Sketches of Manners, &c. 

y G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
Author of “‘ Excursions through the Slave States.” 


11. 
Tn 3 vols. post 8vo, 
T E Ww i L; 
OR, THE HALF-BROTHERS, 
A Novel. 


111. 
Sir N. Harris Nicolas. 
In 8vo, with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 
Vice-Chamberlain and Lord Chancellor to Queen Elizabeth. 
Including his Secret Letters to the Queen, and the Correspon- 
dence of the most distinguished Statesmen and other Emi- 
nent Persons of the Period. Now first published from Ori- 
ginal MSS. in the State Paper Office and British Museum, 

and his own ‘‘ Letter-Book.” 
By Sir N. HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 
Iv. 
* Mrs. Hofland. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
DANIEL DENNISON, 
And the Cumberland Statesman. 

By Mrs. HOFLAND. 


v. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


MEMOIRS OF 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL PEPE. 
COMPRISING 
THE PRINCIPAL MILITARY AND POLITICAL 
EVENTS OF MODERN ITALY. 
Written by Himself. 
vI. 
d, by permi to Her Majesty the Queen. 
In6 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings (the first volume of 
which will be published at the end of November), 
A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 
FROM THE CONQUEST 
TO THE WARS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Sir N. HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 


1. 
In 8vo, price 15s., neatly bound, 
THE GREAT OYER ae POISONING: 
OF 


THE TRI 
THE EARL OF SOMERSET 


For the Poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower of 
London; and various matters connected therewith, from 
contemporary MSS. 

y ANDREW AMOS, Esq. 
Late Member of the Supreme Counoil of India. 
2. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
JOHN OF ENGLAND. 
An Historical Romance, by HENRY CURLING. 


Nedirat, : 





3. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 
AN ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE 
IN THE STREETS OF LONDON, 
With Anecdotes of their.more Celebrated Residents, 
By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, 
Edited by CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 


; 4. 
The Author's Edition. 
Tn 3 vols. post 8vo, 12, 11s. 6d., with a Portrait and Memoir 
of the Author, 
A POET’S BAZAAR. 
> the Author of ‘“‘ The Improvisatore.” 
From the Danish, by CHARLES BECKWITH, Esq. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with enemas ings, 12. 8s. 
A PILGRIMAGE 
THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS OF 
EGYPT, NUBIA, AND PALESTINE, IN 1845-46. 
By Mrs. ROMER. 


Baker Street, Nov. 1846, 
Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 4s. 


The Theologian (Mew Series). 
No. VI. NovemBeEr, 1846, 


CONTENTS. 
Anti-Christ and his Times . . ° ° 
Church Poetry . ° . . . 
The Psalms P ° ° ° . 
Self-dependence of the Clergy . . 
On the Book of Common Prayer e 
Methodism . . ° ° ° ° ° 

Reviews, Notices, Miscellanies. 


. 
. 
. 
a 


Just published, in 1 vol. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Aids to a Woly Life, 


In Forms for Self-Examination, General and Particular, 
Compiled from various sources, with an Intreduction, ex~ 
plaining the manner in which the duty should be performed. 
By the late THOMAS H. B. BUND, A.M., a Priest of the 
English Church. 


We also recommend a little work, called ‘ Aids to a 
Holy Life,” which is worthy of public patronage.”—Church 
and State Gazette. 

** It is almost entirely free from the general fault of such 
works,—that of attempting too much, and thus dishearten- 
ing those who attempt to use them. Mr. Bund, whose 
death was recorded in our clerical obituary last week, has 
divided his work into twelve chapters.” — English Church- 
man, 

“This book is just what it professes to be, and may be 
placed .a the hands of both old and young.” —Theologian. 


Bennett on the Eucharist. Second Edition. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 12s. cloth, uniform with 
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